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Is 


Trieste Doomed? 





— 


Bogdan Raditsa was the former head of Tito’s | 
foreign press section. Since breaking with that | 
despotic regime, he has written for The New 
Leader, the “American Mercury.” the “Reader's 
Digest.“ and other magazines. His series of 
articles for the NEA on Yugoslavia which ran | 
in several hundred American newspapers recently | 
| called forth a typically inaccurate reply by Tito | 
| in Belgrade. His next article for The New Leader, | 
to appear soon, will be “Tito, the Warmonger.” 











ITO was undoubtedly taken aback by the 
quick decision shrewdly engineered by the 
Big Three to return Trieste to Italy. 

It was a great blow to his foreign policy and 
it imperils his internal prestige. For months he 
has encouraged the nationalistic aspirations of 
the most irresponsible chauvinistic circles in 
Yugoslavia, offering them a great empire from 
Trieste to Vladivostok and thus giving his Com- 
munist goals,a veneer of nationalism as bad 
fas the lowest Fascist buffoonery. Millions of 
Yugoslavs are rejoicirfg, convinced that Tito’s 
failure in Trieste means to them too the begin- 
ning of their liberation. Dictators are always 
beaten by means of defeats in the foreign field, 
never by defeat at home. 

While Tito was declaring to the Italian Com- 
munists that he is ready to solve every issue 
involving Yugoslavia’s relations with Italy, his 
chieftains were openly stressirfg nationalist am- 
bitions. On February 8, 1947, the Commander 
of the Yugoslav Fourth Army, Lt. Gen. Dushan 
Lekich, declared at a secret conclave of his high 
ranking officers in the Hotel Mikloshich, in 
Ljubljana that: 

“Yugoslavia is signing the peace treaty with 
Italy, accepting the French line. It is easy to 
understand why Yugoslavia does it. We must 
not permit one foot of territory of Trieste and 
Gorizia to fall into the hands of the enemy. You 
must know that territory liberated by the Lt. 
Gen. Drapshin [who was killed in Yugoslavia, 
nobody knows whether by the Communists or 
by the Chetniks or Crusaders] cannot long re- 
main in the hands of our ancient enemy Italy. 
Our action is hampered by the Anglo-Ameri- 
tans. They will learn after they leave where 
we want to go. What we will do we have said 
already. ... Trieste, Gorizia and Monfalcone 
are not the last and only demands against de- 
feated Italy. ... The Yugoslav borders are not 
at the door of Gorizia. We will enlarge our ter- 
ritory farther in the heart of Friuli. We will 
have large units of the Yugoslav Army in 
Trieste so as to be able to defend the interests 
of the anti-Fascist population. We will do 
everything in our power to have all of the 
Venezia Giulia and Carinthia annexed to Yugo- 
slavia as we declared in Jajce in 1943 [at Tito’s 
first Assembly]. We will never change our 
Plans as this would mean fooling the Yugoslav 
People and this is something we can’t do.” 

While Tito’s military leaders were giving the 
Puzzled and tired Yugoslav people such na- 
tionalistic tirades, in Belgrade’s Cominform the 
Possibility of returning Trieste to a Communist- 
dominated Italy was being discussed. The idea 
fame from Togliatti and was advanced by the 
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Italian Communist permanent delegate to the 
Cominform, Giancarlo Paietta. Although Tito 
himself was rather inclined to make an “elec- 
toral gift” to the projected Italian “People’s 
Republic,” the Slovenian Communists led by 
Cominform leader Edward Kardelj, Tito’s Vice- 
premier, were opposed to the project. Tito and 
Stalin yielded to the Slovenian Communists, 
who are in charge of the Sovietization of Trieste 
and the whole of Venezia Giulia. At the same 
time they persist in the idea of the annexation 
of Carinthia. Thus the West was given the 
opportunity for a diplomatic coup. 


* x 


Trieste was on the agenda of the Comiform 
immediately after the conquest of Czecho- 
slovakia. The Cominform’s flying “Action Com- 
mittees,” composed mostly of Yugoslav, Polish 
and Bulgarian agents, who are the most ruth- 
less elements of the Cominform’s apparatus, left 
Prague and were in Trieste, in Northern Italy 
and in Austria waiting for new marching or- 
ders. The Cominform considered Trieste as the 
door to the West—primarily Italy, France and 
Spain. 

In Trieste and Venezia Giulia the Communists 
have lost popularity. The 43 days of Tito’s 
“liberation” back in 1945 opened the eyes of 
both the Italians and the Slavs. All expecta- 
tions that Communists could finally solve the 
century-old nationalist conflicts between Italy 
and Yugoslavia were disappointed. The best 
Italian and Yugoslav patriots were persecuted, 
kidnapped or killed by the secret police, OZNA. 
Communists in a more brutal way repeated 
what the Fascists had previously done. Yugo- 
slav refugees, growing in number, confirmed to 
the world the fact that “Titoslavia” was a 
tyrannous police state. 

Slowly the Slovenian Anti-Communist Demo- 
cratic Committee was being organized. Lately 
I got from some of its outstanding members 
leaflets which better than anything else describe 
the attitude of the Slovenian population toward 
Tito’s regime. The slogans reveal the senti- 
ments of the people: 

“Slovenians! What is the difference between 
the writing on the walls of our buildings in 
Fascist days and now? Only one: before the 
monkey was Mussolini—today the monkey is 
Tito. ... For 25 years we have been persecuted 
by the Fascist OVRA. Today we are perse- 
cuted by the Communist OZNA. .. . The old 
Partisan slogan ‘Death to Fascism—Freedom 
to the People’ has been changed into ‘Death to 
Red Fascism—Freedom to the People.” ... 
Workers! Free yourselves from Communist 
Duces and Fuehrers. ... After the Fascist 
dictatorship we do not want the Communist 
dictatorship. ... We are sick of dictators. Long 
live Freedom! ... We Partisans did not fight 
for Communist. Yugoslavia but for freedom and 
justice!” 

So far the Communist plan for aggression 
against Twieste has not succeeded, mainly be- 
cause of the Anglo-American insistence on 
keeping in Trieste 10,000 soldiers and the forma- 
tion of a free State. But the Soviet-Yugoslav 
aspirations remain the same. The systematic 


Bolshevization of the Yugoslav zone in Trieste 
has proved that Tito plans to make Trieste a 
“People’s Republic” like all the others in 
Stalin’s Empire. 

One of the most effective organizations on 
which the Soviets and Yugo-Communists base 
their policy is the UAIS—the Anti-Fascist Italo- 
Slovenian Union—which unites all Slovenian 
and Italian Communists and their fellow- 
travelers. It directs the whole economic life of 
the great Adriatic city. Lately the idea is to 
diminish the importance of the city. The plan 
is to build up the nearby city of Fiume. 

The chief of the Slovenian-Italian Anti-Fascist 
Union is Vittorio Vidali, an old Communist 
agent sent by the Kremlin to Trieste. Vidali 
was active in the past in the United States 
and Mexico. Recently Slovenian Communist 
Oskar Ferban has been replaced by Frank Bevk, 
who, according to my informants, is now in 
Franco Spain planning an uprising against 
Franco as soon as the Communist armies are 
near Spanish borders. Bevk is a former Catholic 
poet who joined the Communist Party during 
the National War for Liberation and worked 
among the Slovenian Catholics. All of the 
Communist leaders are attached to the staff 
headed by Edward Kardelj and his advisers, 
Alesh Bebler, the undersecretary in Titos 
Foreign Ministry, and Boris Kidrich, in charge 
of Yugoslav economic planning. 

The Communist Party in Venezia Giulia and 
in Trieste was created by the Italian and 
Yugoslav Communist parties. The Italian Com- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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The Acid Test 


BOUT two years ago a controversy 
A arose between The New Leader 
and an Armenian group organ- 

ized around the Armenian National 


Developments since that 
incontrovertibly resolved 


Committee. 
time have 
the dispute, and it now seems that the 
problem was even more important 
than it then ap- 
peared 

Since the end of 
the war, the Ar- 
menian National 
Committee in the 


USA has 


headed a lar ge- 


spear- 


scale camnaign for 
two objectives: 
first, for the imme- 
liate return of 





Armenians living 
in the United 


Dailin 


States, France, Turkey, and other coun- 
homeland, Soviet Ar- 


menia; and second, for the detachment 


tries, to thei 


from Turkey and annexation by Soviet 
Armenia of Turkish territory, compris- 
ing at least the so-called Kars and 
Ardahan regions, formerly inhabited 
by Armenians. It was argued that the 
restoration of these areas to Armenia 
would at least in part compensate for 
what the Turks did to the Armenian 
people before and during the first 
World War. A new era of prosperity 
for the Armenians would be in the 
offing, with thousands of refugees dis- 
persed all over the world returning to 
their national homeland. 

There was somthing fishy in this 
whole campaign, and that was what 
prompted The New Leader to sound a 


warning to the honest and credulous 
Armenians in this country not to make 
too rash a decision. If the intentions 
of the men behind this movement were 
so crystal-clear, why not send a dele- 
gation to Armenia to investigate condi- 
tions there, report back, and only then 
make a decision? If a part of Turkey 
was to serve for the settlement of the 
repatriates, why start a mass movement 
immediately, before the territorial 
issue was resolved between Turkey and 
the Soviet Union? Knowing the cus- 
tomary methods of Stalin’s Govern- 
ment, we had no doubt that a sinister 
project was afoot, in which thousands 
of well-meaning Armenians were to be 
sacrificed to the interests of Commu- 
nist politics. 


* . ” 


W:E were denounced as “enemies of 
the Armenian people,” and this writer 
was depicted as an agent of “Turkish 
Fascism.” 
Meanwhile the repatriation of the 
Armenians got under way. Soon’ the 
Soviet press began to primt glowing 
reports about the thousands of Ar- 
menians coming home, elated about the 
reception they were accorded by the 
local authorities. From all over the 
Middle East, from this country and 
from France, Armenians, after selling 
their property, boarded Soviet ships to 
proceed to the Caucasus, Strangely 
enough, all the repatriates had to re- 
nounce their citizenship before step- 
ping on their native soil. Was this a 
precautionary move to insure that the 
homecomers could not leave again? 
Was this necessary in order to deprive 






them of diplomatic protection on the 
part of the American, French, and other 
embassies in Moscow? 

Since the summer of 1947 fugitives 
from Armenia began to appear in the 
neighboring countries. Their detailed 
reports corroborate each other. Despite 
the fact that the new arrivals were 
granted some privileges, their living 
conditions have been miserable, polit- 
ical conditions intolerable. Antagonism 
between the new settlers and the mass 
of the Armenian population has led to 
numerous incidents, fist-fights, and 
knifings. The disillusionment among 
the repatriates is complete. Those who 
were caught when they tried to escape, 
were summarily punished. “Direct in- 
formation from Armenia as well as the 
stories of disillusioned escapees,” an 
article in the first volume of the Ar- 
Review correctly sums up 
these reports, “leave no doubt that, 
despite the bombastic news emanating 
from Soviet sources, there is neither 
adequate housing, food, nor work in 


Armenia for the newcomers. 
* 7 - 


menian 


In October, 1947, at the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, Andrei 
Vyshinsky suddenly divulged a shift in 
Soviet plans: the areas of Kars and 
Ardahan, if ever ceded to the Soviet 
Union, would be incorporated not into 
Armenia but into Soviet Georgia; os- 
tensibly this was because centuries ago 
the areas in question belonged to a 
Georgian state; the real aim was of 
course to aggrandize the native land 
of Joseph Stalin, If these areas are 
acquired by Georgia, the Armenian 
returnees have of course no prospect 
ever to come into possession of the 
land that was used as bait to lure them 
to the Soviet Union. 

Now the balance sheet of the “cam- 
paign” can be drawn up. According to 
Soviet sources, at least 10,000 men, 
women, and children gave up their 
jobs and belongings. They did it, first, 
to become the pawns in the Soviet 
political game; second, to serve as man- 
power in kolkhozes and forced labor 
camps, thus helping make up the losses 
incurred during the war and compen- 


sating in part for the hundreds 
thousands of Russians who chose 
stay abroad when the fighting endg 
third, to be used in the contempla 


Soviet campaign against Turkey aiming 


at the annexation of an area that wag 
not meant for Soviet Armenia in the 
first place. The funds netted by the 
repatriates from their assets in this 
country were used to reward some of 
the propagandists and committees who 
served the cause of the Vyshinskys 
under the cloak of Armenian nation. 
alism. 

It is sad that the warnings sounded 
in time went unheeded, It is sad that 
the worst expectations have come true, 


Objectivity Is Bourgeois 


BOOK bv S. Vishnev, a Russian 
economist of some repute, is being 
severely critisized by Bolshevik. np 
official publication of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, The volume, 
entitled, Industry under Capitalism in 
the Second World War, was published 
a few months ago by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. Now mistakes 
and deviations galore are being dis- 
covered in this book—of the same sort 
as those found in other economic studies 
published in 1947, as, for instance, by 
Eugene Varga and K. Bakhshitsky. 

Among a multitude of “errors” un- 
earthed in this book, the author’s main 
crime consists in his “objectivist anal- 
ysis of capitalism,” especially in Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States, 
Furthermore, after the industrial prog- 
ress made during the war, Vishnev 
expects a new upsurge of productivity 
in the United States. Bolshevik con- 
siders such a forecast incorrect and po- 
litically harmful. The review offers 
the general demand that Soviet scholars 
in the future produce in such a manner 
as to “provide armament for the Soviet 
people and all friends of peace and 
democracy abroad in the struggle with 
the American pretenders to world 
hegemony. Their work must be full of 
a militant spirit, of Bolshevik partisan- 
ship, and alien to bourgeois objectiv- 
ism. 





The Home Front 





A Dilemma 


HE following letter is not from 
Ta isolationist or a fellow- 
traveler The author is Mrs 
Therese H. Kosherak, an 
woman who has spent a good part of 
her life in France and who during the 
war devoted her energies to support 
of the French Resistance. She is no 
flabby appeaser. 
What she says 
represent 


American 


must 
the views of mil- 
lions of Amer- 


icans 


“Mr. Truman 
has appealed tc 


us for huge sums 
for rearmament 
and peace - time 





conscription Mi 
Churchill asks for 


Bohn 


a‘show-down 
with Russia now’ 
If only the voices of all common men 


and women, all over the gobe, could 
be heard above the din of politics 
what a loud ‘No’, and ‘Stop, before 
it is too late’, we would hear! 

“The war-weary, hungry and cold 
peoples of the destroyed countries 


look to America for guidance, as well 
as help. For the moment—and History 
moves fast—we now occupy the first 
place in world affairs. 
should be wisely 


That position 
used, for we are 
now at a cross-roads, and if we make 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


With Horns 





the wrong decision, we will unleash 
the most destructive forces ever 
known, and end our civilization. 


“Our senses have become so dulled 
from sensational news, true and false, 
that too many of us fail to grasp the 
imperative need for a quick and just 
decision. Our time is short. The scien- 
tists who created the atomic bomb 
tell us this—and nevertheless, we 
shrug our shoulders, play bridge and 
drink cocktails! 


“We need force, certainly, but a 
spiritual one, since the other has 
failed. History, and two recent World 
Wars have shown us that military pre- 
paredness does not prevent war. France 
had a fine army, and England a power- 
ful navy. Look at those countries to- 
day! And look at ours, which in 50 
odd years, and without a peace-time 
Army, has flourished. It 
young men the time to work and study, 
instead of kill—and_ to 
marry young, and have sturdy chil- 
dren. Conscription is obsolete in the 
face of the atomic bomb. Our think- 
ing need not be ; 


gave our 


learning to 


“America is in a position today to 
offer the world 
which would 
peacetime 


the following plan, 
benefit all. Instead of 
conscription, and huge 
taxes, we could, through the United 
Nations, ask for a Universal Army, or 
Police Force. All of the 57 mémber 
Nations surely must have several 


batallions under arms, immediately 
available. All they would need weuld 
be a Supreme Commander, like Eisen- 
hower. It was done during the war, 
why not win the Peace? This would 
form, at short notice, a police force, 
so great, that it would prevent any 
revolt anywhere. And our object as 
should be towards World 
Government and Universal Disarma- 
ment, not Rearmament, with laws 
strong enough to take into custody ar 
once, a budding Hitler, or Mussolini. 
Our present laws do not have that 
power.” 


leaders, 


This letter doeS not prove that there 
is anything wrong with the United 
States—it does prove that there is 
something wrong with the way in 
which we have presented our case. 
The writer, an intelligent and sensitive 
person, thinks that our country ‘s a 
threat to the peace of the world. So 
she urges us not to arm ourselves—she 
proposes that we take the lead in es- 
tablishing a world government. 





Take the matter of armaments and 
military training first. When the war 
ended we proceeded automatically— 
just as we always have done—to dis- 
band the Army and the Navy. But 
soon we awoke to the fact that we 
face another war. Only then did we 
begin to talk about military training 
and rebuilding our forces.—But very 
little has been done in this direction. 
The United States has been un- 
prepared for every one of its wars— 
it is an old habit. 





My correspondent agrees with an 
increasing number of intelligent cit- 
izens in backing up the plan for world 
government. Justice would have 
power behind it. An_ international 
police force would be quickly on the 


spot to put down any upstart Hitler 
or Mussolini. But this proposal is 
made as though nothing of the sort 
had been tried. 


The control of the atom bomb is at 
the heart of the armament problem. 
The United States formally proposed 
to the United Nations a plan for its 
international control. The Russians 
turned it down. The objection was that 
inspection of armaments and factories 
would be an infringement of national 
sovereignty. If the Russians had bee. 
willing to cooperate in control of this 
one area, we should have been on our 
way toward what my correspondent 
has in mind. But they have put up the 
most stubborn opposition every time 
any step of this sort has been proposed 
before the United Nations. They have 
also ridiculed the proposal for an over- 
all world government. 


Our task is to put our message across 
to the Russians. For individuals of 
even for a newspaper the difficu:tics 
in the way of the accomplishment of 
this task seem unsurmountable. But 
for the American Government or ‘of 
the American people as a whole they 
do not seem unconquerable. 


Truman and Marshall are giving us 
much sounder leadership in the field of 
international relations than Rooseveit 
ever did. But they are 
presenting their case before the court 
of world opinion. We need more spec- 
tacular, more dramatic leadership. In 
a time like this men need someth 08 
more than wheat and steel and val 
They need words that will give thea 
faith and hope. I was serious the other 
day when I talked of desirability of 
an American Gandhi The formula for 
the Twentieth Century world musi be: 
faith plus technology. 


weak in 
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Eisenhower 
And the 
ADA Dilemma 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The cur- 
Ween “draft Eisenhower” cam- 

paign has proved the last straw 
for tottering minds in Washington. It 
appeared to add that needed last touch 
to give the domestic political cam- 
paign an authentic Alice-in-Wonder- 
land quality. 

Three months ago Ike appeared on 
the verge of becoming a Republican 
candidate. Today he appears on the 
verge of becoming a Democratic can- 
didate. Nor is this the only factor that 
sives the political scene the appearance 
f being a world of shifting optical 
illusions. 

Three months ago everybody took 
for granted that they knew the name 
f at least one candidate who would 
he on the ballot in November. The 
nly question was what would be the 
name of the other. Now the name for 
both appears to be Snafu. 

Adding a touch of incredibility to 
the whole picture is that Gen. Ike is 
somehow being boomed simultaneous 
ly as the Democratic Party white hope 
f both the lily white Southern reac- 
tionaries and the left wing Northern 
liberals. How this happened can be 


adequately explained only by the Four 
Marx Brothers. 

But this, happily, is not all, The 
hilarity appears to be getting general. 
Everybody seems to be taking a fling 
at adding to the gaiety of the nation. 

A few months ago the Americans for 
Democratic Action greeted the declara- 
tion of Henry Wallace’s candidacy by 
condemning him for splitting the pro- 
gressive front. This week the national 
board of the ADA called for meetings 
throughout the nation to decide whether 
the ADA will add some more splinter- 
ing to the progressive front by endors- 
ing Gen. Ike. The inference seemed to 
be that the ADA agrees with Henry 
Wallace about Harry Truman. 

At the Philadelphia convention the 
ADA refused to endorse any candidate 
until he has been nominated. This 
week the ADA national board tossed 
overboard the convention’s decision 
and is asking for an endorsement now. 

The ADA’s national board, perhaps 
like Alice in Wonderland, looks with 
equanimity on two possibilities: that 
the ADA membership might decide in 
@ light-hearted moment to endorse 
Gen. Ike; that Gen. Ike meant what he 
said a few weeks ago when he declared 
that he is not a candidate for political 
office and that he does not intend to 
run, 

lf the tempest in the Democratic tea- 
pot subsides, with the White House 
incumbent retaining his natural ad- 
Vantage in the race; if Harry Truman 
emerges as his party’s candidate, with 
Pethaps Senator Taft or Governor 
Dewey as the Republican candidate, 
just what will ADA do then? 

If ADA should repudiate Truman by 
endorsing a possible non-running Gen. 
lke this week, will the ADA’s national 
board give their membership a choice 
next November between Bob Taft and 
Henry Wallace? 

Nor is even that all there is to it, A 
short while ago the ADA issued a 
formal statement declaring that it 
Was not a tail wagging behind the 
Democratic Party. This week the 


oa LT 


ADA national board, attempting from 
the outside to influence who the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s candidate should be, 
apparently decided in a waggish spirit 
to see if the tail could wag the kite. 
And, now, if only the CIO would 
endorse Bob Taft, Alice-in-Wonderland 
would be complete. 


Carey Reports on WFTU 


N the packed board room at national 
CIO headquarters here last week, CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey 
and Steelworkers Union Assistant 
President Clinton Golden made a re- 
port to a specially invited audience on 
their respective returns from Russia 
and Greece, 

Carey reported on the CIO protest 
against the unauthorized activities of 
Louis Saillant, secretary of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, in using 
the name of the WFTU to fight the 
Marshall Plan. Carey reported what 
was understood as a CIO ultimatum to 
Kuznetzoff, head of the Soviet state 
unions, that the American labor organ- 
ization would not further tolerate any 
continued use of the WFTU as an arm 
of Soviet propaganda. The implication 


5) Washington and the Nation 
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of CIO withdrawal from the WFTU as 
an alternative was left as a clear im- 
pression. 

It also seemed indicated that the 


CIO was not alone in that stand: that 

the British Trade Union Congress took 

1 similar position. Also unmistakeable 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 




















Political Pilot Plant 


spirit seems to possess the na- 

tional political scene, there is an 
unexpected lift in discovering what has 
been going on in the Free State of 
Maryland. 


Bott seem Md.—While the zany 


Sevéral weeks ago the Baltimore 
Chapter of ADA, after paving the way 
with quiet preliminary talks, called an 
unpublicized meeting of the State po- 
litical arms of the AFL, the CIO, the 
independent unions, and a number of 
white and Negro progressive local po- 
litical organizations. 

That meeting gave rise to the organ- 
ization of the Maryland League of 
United Voters. And it was agreed that 
the function of the Maryland League 
would be to coordinate the political 
activities of each of the constituent 
organizations within the State. It was 
also agreed that in the Congress‘onal 
races the League would either run its 
own candidates in the primaries and 
general elections, or if any incumbents 
were now satisfactory (as in the case 
of Democratic Rep. Edward A. Garmatz 
of Baltimore) the united labor endorse- 
ment would be given them. 


Following that a public meeting was 
called in Baltimore two weeks ago 
which was attended by 700 delegates 
from local unions and progressive or- 
ganizations throughout the State of 
Maryland. At that meeting the next 
step was taken of organizing Con- 
gressional district committees under 
one chairman to coordinate the political 
activities of the AFL, CIO, independents 


In Maryland 


By George Connolly 


and progressives, and to make nomina- 
tions or endorsements of candidates. 

Making their initial efforts in the 
party primaries, the Maryland League’s 
Congressional district committees have 
already made several nominations of 
labor-backed candidates in several of 
the Maryland districts. ‘ 

In at least one of those districts, 
these candidates already appear to 
possess enough strength to walk off 
with both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican nominations, with the prospect 
that no matter how the general elec- 
tions go in November, the Maryland 
League is certain to elect a labor con- 
gressman in that district. Prospects 
are equally bright in two other Mary- 
land Congressional districts, and the 
probability is that in its first public 
appearance in politics the Maryland 
League may elect three out of Mary- 
land’s six congressmen. 

If this turns out to be the result next 
November, there will be no question 
left that the Maryland League has be- 
come a powerhouse in state politics. 
It will also dispose of the cynical sneer 
of professional politicians that labor 
cannot deliver the vote. 

The Maryland League, therefore, 
suddenly looms as the most important 
pilot plant in the nation, to demon- 
strate a practical method of how the 
inherent strength of labor and pro- 
gressive organizations can be harnessed 
to produce what may eventually be- 
come historic results. 

That the AFL and CIO are taking 
the Maryland League very seriously 







was shown at the public meeting in 
Baltimore where, for the first time, 
there appeared on the same platform 
together Lewis Hines, national legis- 
lative representative of the AFL, and 
Tilford Dudley, national representative 
of the CIO-PAC, endorsing and com- 
mending the united action of hundreds 
of AFL and CIO delegates of local 
unions from scores of cities and towns 
throughout the State af Maryland. 

The harmony at that large meeting 
was continued in the meetings of the 
Congressional district committees where 
delegates from such unions as the AFL 
boilermakers, teamsters, ladies garment 
workers, electrical workers, bricklayers 
and teachers worked harmoniously 
with delegates from the CIO Auto 
Workers, textile workers, men’s cloth- 
ing workers and steel workers, and 
with delegates from the independent 
machinists unions as well as with dele- 
gates from ADA chapters throughout 
the State. The nominations of con- 
gressional candidates went smoothly 
and invariably unanimously, 

There was evident a spirit of “let’s 
roll up our sleeves and go to work, 
boys.”” It was very impressive. 


——In Coming Issues— 
Three Important Articles 
By SOLOMON SCHWARZ 
1—Soviet Industry During the War 
2—Soviet Labor in the Second 
World War 
3—Soviet Postwar War Economy 










































































































| Even before they sign the new 
| pact with Soviet Russia, the Finnish 
leaders are already in effect pris- 
| oners of the Kremlin. They are not 
free to accept or reject, nor is their 
country independent. By the terms 
| of the peace treaty Finland be- 
came practically a Russian military 
base. The new Soviet proposals are 
merely an extension of their control. 
Since this article was written, it 
has become apparent why Moscow 
wanted even tighter domination 
over their tiny neighbor—to make 
it the base for an offensive against 
the independence of Norway and 
other Scandinavian nations. If Italy 
is not next on Stalin’s timetable. 
the northern nations may be. Their 
position is precarious indeed. 











Stockholm. 


F all the nations which border 
() Russia, Finland has managed to 
maintain the greatest degree ‘f 


independence. Thus far it has not been 


occupied by Soviet troop Its foreign 
policy ha of course, been conducted 
unde! oviet pressure and therefore 
the old close relations with the other 
Scandinavian countries had to be given 
up and it was impossible to accept the 
American aid offered under the Mar- 
shal Plan. But otherwise relations with 
the western powers have been carried 
on more or ke in. the normal way 
Proof of tr tie trade avcree 
ment with England. In her internal 
administration Finland he ip to the 
present maintained her political lib- 


erties except that criticism of Russian 
policies has not been permitted in the 
press. However, there ha been a 
vigorous campaign against the Finnish 
Communists, in which the Social Dem- 


ocrats took a leading part. 


The Finnish Communists are rela- 
tively weak. They have only 47,000 
members and in the Parliament their 
50 members are opposed by 48 Social 
Democrats and 102 members of other 
parties. In the Government the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers have 6 
ministries, the Social Democrats 5, and 
other parties 7. It is true that Prime 
Minister M. Pekkala is a Folk-Dem- 
ocrat, that i a Communist fellow- 
traveler, but, on the other hand, Pres- 
ident J. Passikivi is an old 
spected conservative leacet The ma- 
joritv of the § trade inionist who 
number 320,000, are definite!, nder 
Social Democratic influenc The same 
Situation obtair in the oope tive 
which are nut eal é ! tronge 
The Communists have been losi uy 
port. In the municipal elections held 
last December they 
while the Social D®mocrats gained 200 
The Social Democratic Party, with its 
$5,000 members, is the most 


political party in the country 


a 


powerful 


It is only in the police department 
that the Communists have successfully 
carried on their policy of infiltration. 
Since 1945 Y. Leino, a Communist, has 
been Minister of the Interior. He is 
the husband of Hertta Kuusinen, leader 
of the Communist group in the Parlia- 
ment. This woman is the daughter of 
the former Comintern secretary, O. V. 
Kuusinen, the man who became head 
of the puppet government set up by 
Moscow for Finland during the war of 
1939-40 and who is now serving as 
President of Soviet-controlled Karelia 
Leino is in command of the police and 
soldiers on whom Finland depends for 
protection. He has placed in official 
positions under him 300 Finnish Com- 
munists who lived for 25 years in 
Russia and became Russian citizens. 
During the past three yeare Leino has 
reorganized the small but vowerful 
body of state police and placed it in 
charge of reliable Communists, many 
of whom were trained in the NKVD. 
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‘Is Finland to Be Next? 


The Tragic 
Failure 
of the West 


By Bruno Kalnin 


New Leader Scandinavian Correspondent 


The mobile police, too, are mostly 


under Communist control. Their com- 
mander, A. Vitra, is a fel!ow-traveler 
and their chief in Helsinki, A. Hauta- 
jarvi, has been a Communist from the 
old days of civil war in 1918 

* * ° 


Tue secret state police have con- 
cerned themselves hitherto chiefly with 
spying on groups which might be an- 
tagonistic to the Communists. During 
the recent trial of Kunnas, a discharged 
officer of the state 
brought out that these men have 


pol ce it was 
tapped the telephone wire and lis- 
tened to the conversations of prom- 
members of 


inent editors, politicians, 


Parliament, non-Communist members 


of the Cabinet and even the President 
of the republic. The Communist Party 
itself has it 
is called the 
directed from the 


espionage apparatus. It 
“Control Section” and is 
Helsinki 
quarters of the party by Member of 


head- 


Parliament A. Aaltonen. The two or- 
ganizations, that of the Government 
and of the party, work together. Ex- 
cepting for the officers 
charged with the concealment of 
weapons in 1945, it cannot be said that 
Leino’s secret police have carried 
through any repressive measures 
against the population. It is known, 
however, that the men of this depart- 
ment have been busy gathering ma- 
terials and filling out dossiers so that 
things are all set for the arrest and 
prosecution of anti-Communists when 
the day for such proceedings finally 


arrives 


arrest of 


The city police and the army, con- 


ting of 4,000 men, are comparatively 


free of Communists. It is true that 
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Heublock in the Washington Post. 


there have been changes in the organi- 
zation of the army, but there are no 
Communists in the General Staff. Up 
to the present the greater part of police 
and military power is not in Commu- 
nist hands. 

This situation is threatened by 
Stalin’s demand for the signing of a 
military alliance like that binding Ru- 
mania and Hungary to Russia. The 
USSR now throws off r.straint and 
openly takes a hand in Finnish affairs. 
Finland is approaching its darkest 
period. 


The pretense is that the proposed 
alliance is designed to guard against 
a possible “German danger.” But no 
one threatens Finlad from the west— 
least of all Gertnany. Throughout the 
centuries the only power that has 
threatened Finland has been Russia. 
The traditional aggressive Tzarist Rus- 
sian policies have been continued by 
the Communist regime. The definite 
proof of this is the fact that according 
to the treaty of 1946 Russia*took from 
Finland important sectiops of territory, 
And now, suddenly, this aggressor is 
concerned about the defense of Finland 
against a non-existent German danger! 


It is obvious that this alliance will 
tie Finland to the Soviet 
machine and in the event of war be- 


military 


tween Russia and the western de- 
mocracies will force her to line up 
with the other vassal states on Russia’s 
side. This would make it possible for 
tussia to advance her front line up 
to the border of Sweden. Such an 
agreement would also lead to further 
Soviet demands and to the gradual 
destruction of all vestiges of Finninsh 
independence. In this connection the 
history of the Baltic states is enlighten- 
ing. In October, 1939, the USSR forced 
on these countries a “stand-by” pact. 
Eight months later came Moscow’s 
second move, the military occupation 
of the Baltic lands. Only one month 
after this came the definite and final 
incorporation of the three states into 
the Soviet Union. 


It is easy, therefore, to understand 
why all of Finland except the Com- 
munists is opposed to this proposed 
military alliance. The Social Demo- 
crats and the so-called bourgois parties 
are united in antagonism to an agree- 
ment which would bind them to fight 
alongside their enemies against their 


Bor Finland is in a tight place. She 
has lost two wars, is disarmed and 
diplomatically isolated. The neighbor 
states of the Scandinavian peninsula 
are outraged at the threats to Finland, 
but they are weak. The great powers 
of the west, England and USA, have 
done nothing to restrain Russia or to 
heip Finland or Czechoslovakia, or any 
of the other conquered lands. Sympa-~ 
thetic articles in the Anglo-American 
press, -and diplomatic protests, have 
little significance. What this little 
country needs are practical diplomatic 
and political moves. But nothing of the 
sort is to be expected either of Wash- 
ington or London. The Finnish demo- 
crats feel that they have been de- 
serted. The statesmen of Helsinki have 
the feeling that England and America 
look on passively while the great USSR 
is swallowing them. This passivity has 
also made a bad impression throughout 
Scandinavia. The Swedish press is 
uneasily asking whether the USA 
would be equally unconcerned if de- 
mands were made on Sweden or Nor- 


way 


If Finland decides to refuse to ac- 
cept the proposed alliance, she must 
stand up to the consequences alone. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, why 
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the nation is torn by doubt and disli- 
lusion. The Government has been 
forced against its will to send a dele« 
gation to Moscow. The final acceptance 
of the agreement is not to be taken 
for granted. Three-fourths of the Par- 
liament is opposed to it. The make-up 
of the delegation is not favorable to 
an independent national policy. It is 
headed by the old and colorless Foreign 
Minister Enckell; the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Leino, is also 
Naturally there is wide 
spread fear that Moscow will be able 
to force acceptance of the alliance on 
the Finnish Cabinet. Then the problem 
will be up to the Finnish Parliament, 
Whether the parties which contro! the 
majority will then have the nerve to 
stand up against Russia is extremely 
questionable. 


a member. 


The traditional opposition to Russia 
is tougher in Finland than it was in 
Czechoslovakia. The fears developed 
during the era of the Tzars have in- 
creased during the. period of the 
Soviets. The Finns are not likely to 
forget that during the last 30 years 
they have had to fight Soviet Russia 
three times. They are naturally tough 
and stubborn, and these qualities are 
very much in evidence in this crisis. 
Moreover, the Finnish Social Demo- 
racy has among its members no Fier- 
linger, no Nenni, no Zilliacus. no 
Szakasits. All of the feeble pro- 
Communist elements left the party in 
1945. As of today it is a close-knit 
and determined organization, Its young 
leader, the party secretary V. Leskinen, 
came from the labor movement and is 
carrying on his anti-Communist cam- 
paign with great courage and energy. 
On the Communist ‘side, the opposite 
numbers of Gottwald are much weaker 
men. There is the possibility that things 
will not go precisely as they did in 
Czechoslovakia. 

But the USSR has at its disposal 
powerful means of pressure, economic, 
political and military. No matter how 
courageous the opposition, means will 
be found to whip into line this little 
country, so unaccountably deserted by 
the great western powers. 





——- BENELUX ET VERITAS 


Amv the darkness, see the light: | 

For all the wrong, a touch of right. | 

Take off your hats and shout 
“Hooray!” 

} Or sink upon your knees and pray: | 

Let crises crise and cruxes crux. | 

Our thanks, at least, for Benelux! | 





If little nations get together, 


Like huddled sheep in stormy | 
weather, | 

Why not, beneath the thunder 
claps 


And lightning flashes, bigger chaps? 
The news is mostly bad, but} 
shucks, 


Just look at little Benelux! | 
——————— Richard Armour — 
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Bogota 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


Mexico. 

HE diplomats and military experts 
T: most countries of the Western 

Hemisphere will be meeting soon 
in Bogota. This Panamerican Union 
Conference, which follows upon that in 
Rio last September and in Havana, 
which has just ended, must decide 
whether to give priority to military 
preparation, to the economic develop- 
ment of the Ibero-American countries, 
or to the industrialization of the agri- 
cultural countries and the establish- 
ment of a kind of Marshall Plan for 
Latin America. 

An agreement on mutual defense was 
signed in Rio de Janeiro. This should 
now be implemented in Bogota, ac- 
cording to US State Department plans, 


by an agreement on the unification and 
standardization of arms throughout the 
he phere, or even by the creation of 


a Hemisphere General Staff. President 


Truman’s recent Caribbean trip and 
Ai Secretary Royall’s recent trip to 
Mexico and Panama may be considered 
preparation for this conference, as 
should the incidents created by Argen- 
tina and Chile in the Falkland Islands 
regarding the Antarctic territory also 
claimed by Britain. 

The Latin American countries, at the 


Havana Trade Conference, asked for 


industrialization and American help to 
develop their economies. They are 
fundamentally opposed to the Clayton 
Plan which they claim attempts to 
establish a world trade monopoly under 
the guise of trade freedom. They will 
try in Bogota to obtain the financial 
aid, which they really need, in return 
for their agreement on the military 
pact. 

But this will not be a simple bar- 
gaining process. Mexico, for example, 
will present a proposal for a Pan- 
american Constitution. Uruguay’s pro- 
posal to guarantee the rights of man 
will annoy the various dictators, should 
it be adopted. Chile and Cuba will ask 
that economic aggression be put in the 
same category as military aggression 
and that sanctions be brought to bear 
against the aggressor, in this case, the 
United States. This is one of the results 
of the Senate decision on Cuban sugar 
of eight months ago. This also reflects 
the long-standing distrust of the United 
States which was manifested in recent 
events in Panama. It is generally felt 
that the late President Roosevelt's 
Good Neighbor Policy is in danger of 
exploding from the heat generated by 
Latin-American politics in general and 
from the resentment caused by the 
racial segregation practiced by the 





Aa Editorial— 


Omissions at Bogota 


N March 30, the ninth Interna- 
O tional Conference of American 
States convened at Bogota, 
Columbia. In these crucial times, 


this meeting can be of extraordinary 
importance. 


It is unfortunate that no labor 
representative was included in the 
United States delegation. The ex- 
planation offered by the Department 
of State for this omission was the 
lack of housing in Bogota! Serafino 
Romualdi, AFL Latin-American rep- 
resentative, entered a_ protest 
against the exclusion of organized 
labor on the ground that “inas- 
much as the Bogota Conference 
is mainly economic in character, the 
availability of the on-the-spot advice 
of representatives of organized labor 
would be greatly beneficial to the 
members of the United States dele- 
gation.” 


The Bogota Conference will be 
called upon to formulate a new 
Organic Pact of the Inter-American 
System. Romualdi, therefore, has 
correctly emphasized the need foi 
inclusion in this pact of specific 
provisions for the establishment of 
permanent relationship between the 
Pan-American Union and_Inter- 





American organizations of labor— 
especially the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers recently or- 
ganized in Lima, Peru—by giving 
the latter the status of consultant 
similar to that accorded to the 
American Federation of Labor by 
the Social and Economic Council of 
the UN. After correspondence with 
the American State Department on 
this point, Mr. Romualdi was told 
that according to the draft of the 
Organic Pact, the Governing Board 
of the Pan-American Union “would 
be authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with governmental and non- 
goveramental groups,” but that “it 
is unlikely” that the conference “will 
take any action in this resvect other 
than to enter into such agreements, 
leaving it to the Board to execute 
this authority with respect to any 
specific agreements it may wish 
to conclude.” 


The basic agreement on Inter 
American Economic Cooperation pre- 
pared by the Economic and Social 
Council of the Pan-American Union 
as a working document for the con- 
ference fails to recognize any role 
which organized labor may play in 
Inter-American affairs. 





Southern Democrats and others. The 
latter has aroused great public indigna- 
tion because of obvious sensitivity on 
the question of color. 


This Bogota Conference will also 
determine, in a series of parallel con- 
versations, the conditions of Latin- 
American help to Europe within the 
Marshall Plan framework and Latin- 
American hopes of obtaining, in ex- 
change for this aid, American credits, 
machinery and guarantees. 


If the State Department wants to be 
assured of Latin-American support, it 
must be more active diplomatically. 
But, as was shown in the case of 
Panama, the State Department, in 
spite of its innumerable technicians, 





does not understand the psychology 
and the governmental process ot the 
Latin-American countries. An agree- 
ment can be destroyed or forgotten by 
the pressure of popular distrust. The 
Latin-American governments, just be- 
cause they are barely democratic, are 
more dependent than those of Europe 
on the emotional reactions of the 
crowd. If the US Government foresees 
this possibility, it may be tempted, 
by the distrust of its allies, te abandon 
the Good Neighbor Policy and substi- 
tute indirect interference in Latin- 
American diplomacy. 

And so the Bogota conference will 
decide to a considerable extent the path 
which world diplomacy will follow in 
the near future. 
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‘OURTH CAMP” 


The Breeding of French Fierlingers 


By Henri Guizot 


New Leader Correspondent in France 


PARIS. 


yOU can be sorry for. hapless 
France! She is being enriched 


by a new political association, 


“The Fourth Force,” which holds no 
good promise for her future. This 
“force,” still in its infancy, has assumed 
a luring name “Democratic Revolu- 


tionary Assembly.” A manifesto, is- 
sued by its founders on Feb. 27, boasts 
in high-flown language. “There are 
millions of us in France, millions in 
Europe, millions in the whole world”, 
it says. Between the Communists and 
the Government coalition of the Third 
Force, goes on the manifesto, there is 
room for a new political grouping, 
for true democratic revolutionaries 
who, unlike the Third Force, are bent 


on putting an end to capitalism with, 


its servitude, and on leading the peo- 
ples toward social happiness, without 
lapsing into the extremes of Commu- 
Nism. Dealing harshly with the Gov- 
ernment of the Third Force, the mani- 
festo uses mild language when refer- 
Ting to the Communists. 

Who are the godfathers of this new 
Fourth Force? Its political conception 
Stems from the arch-leftists of the 
Socialist Party: the groups “Socialist 
and Revolutionary Action,” headed by 
Dechezeles, and “Socialist Battle,” 17 


members of which have recently been 
expelled from the party. The main ob- 
jective of these two groups has been 
contact with the Communists, a united 
front with them, and the solution of 
political and economic problems in a 
spirit very similar to that of the Com- 
munists. They denounce the Socialist 
Party for having followed Leon Blum, 
and given up the “revolutionary doc- 
trine of class struggle”, thus having 
deteriorated into “a faithful manager 
of the capitalist state”. From what they 
write it appears that, like the Commu- 
nists, they consider the Socialist Party 
putrefied and unfit for the revolution 
which they want to launch in France 
and the rest of Europe. But their revo- 
lutionary verbiage is utterly devoid of 


concrete realistic content. 
* + . 


Wao else has joined the Fourth 
Force? It is first of all the well-known 
writer Jean Paul Sartre with the staff 
of the magazine Esprit, and seemingly 
with its admirers who gather for night 
festivals in the Paris cabaret Taboo. 
Author of the rather esoteric phil- 
osophy called “existentialism,” Sartre 
is a very good writer. But a good 
writer may be inept in politics. Sartre 
is not qualified to be a prominent 


figure in a large social movement, let 
alone to be its driving force. His com- 
ment on outstanding current problems 
is virtually confined to traditional ideas 
of leftist French intellectuals. This is 
hardly an adequate armor for the 
present time. But Sartre is ambitious. 
He is not satisfied with a writer’s 
laurels. He is seeking glamor on the 
political stage. 

Among the founders of the Fourth 
Force despising the Socialist Party are 
four members of the Socialist parlia- 
mentary group. They are members of 
the Comité Directeur, the supreme 
body of the party. Some of the sup- 
porters of the Fourth Force retreated, 
however, from the new venture. 

At a press conference held on March 
10 the leaders of the Fourth Force 
enunciated their program. They are 
opposed to Leon Jouhaux’ independent 
trade unions in the Force Ouvriere, 
preferring the Communist-dominated 
General Confederation of Labor. They 
advocate “direct democracy” by which 
they mean a regime based on a new 
parliament elected, not by popular 
vote, but by shop committees. Jean- 
Paul Sarte announced that-he did not 
believe in the “fatalism of war” and 
was not afraid of Russia. 


The manifesto of the Democratic and 
Revolutionary Assembly significantly 
appeared right after the strangling of 
Czechoslovakia. The flood is now ap- 
proachnig western Europe. This causes 
deep anguish in France, spreads gloom 
and fear, and engenders peculiar po- 
litical reaction flowing from the sheer 
instinct of self-preservation. Looking. 
for salvation from the approaching 
flood, a certain category of people is 
in search of a dry political spot, close 
to the would-be victors. They are 
willing to adapt themselves to the Com- 
munists, in the hope to win their 
favors or mercy. The Feurth Force is 
a reflex of this kind. These people be- 
lieve themselves to be inspired by lofty 
But we know all too well that the 
act under a disguised or rationalized 
reflex of cowardice. From the fight ng 
front for democracy, for Socialism as 
it can be achieved now, from the at- 
tempt to stem the flood of despotism, 
these deserters are running away sing- 
ing the “International.” Theic man- 
ifesto ends with the words: “Workers 
and free men of all nations unite.” 
But we know all too well that the 
“International” is beautifully sung by 
hangmen in the land of servitude, jails 
and concentration camps. 


. 


CITIZENRY which is asked daily 
A to keep abreast of political de- 
velopments in Viet Nam, Kash- 
mir, Transjordania, Czechoslovakia and 
57 varieties of Communist fronts now 
faces a new hazard. As the large cor- 
porations prepare to fight a new round 
«of wage increases, we will be deluged 
by a mess of complicated statistics and 
yraphs on wages, profits, production 
1id prices prepared by the public rela- 
tions counselors and advertising agen- 
cic The purpose of these data will not 
be to educate but to confuse. For in 
confusion rhetorical appeals and preju- 
alices find easier going. 

The following paragraphs are in- 
tended as a primer to this publicity 
battle over profits. Various devices for 
figuring profits and the ways they can 
be manipulated will be indicated 

Most discussions of profits have been 
yciated to the problem of wages. From 
a long-run view, the problem of profits 
has also to be related to output, and 
it is this first measure—which ulti- 
mately shapes the profit-wage relation- 
ship—-that has been generally ignored. 


. * 


The Break-Even Point 
Tue break-even point is that level of 


outpul, at the existing cost-price rela- 
tionship, at which a firm must operate 
to begin to 


make a profit, Le., to* break 


even It is the percentage of the total 
eupacity which must be in operation in 
order t he a profit, 

The break-even point for American 
Industry enerally has hovered about 
fifty percent of output. Many postwar! 
fhieure are unreliable because of the 
fluctuating nature of costs and price 
bi e the var, our basic industry 
steel, operated at a break-even point 
of between 40 and 45 percent of ci 
pacit Wiliam Gomberg, in a talk at 
Corneil University last ummer, re- 
ported on break-even point estab- 
lished during the war As early as 
1045," he report figures published in 
Facto Management and Maintenance, 
disclosed that prices of American in 
dustry taken as a whole were based 
on break-even points of 50 percent on 


civilian basis and 37 percent of ca- 
pacity on the all-out or war basis. This 
is at a time when there was no doubt 
about the capacity of our country to 
absorb all of the national product 

The break-even point rests on a 
technological foundation. Most plants 
operate on a certain fixed-cost basis, 
especially plants in the heavy indus- 
tr.es. These plants have a fired mini- 
mum set of costs in terms of amorti- 
zation of investment, wear and tear on 
machinery, constant overhead (such as 
rent, or having to keep blast furnaces 
in continuous operation), etc. Once the 
fixed minimum or break-even point 
has been passed, however, the costs of 
additional production are little more 
than extra wages and raw materials. 
Thus, once production has passed the 
break-even point, slight increases in 
production bring more than propore- 
tional increases in profits. And the pro- 
portion of profits increases at a much 
faster rate than the increase of wages 
(This is true only up to the point of 
diminishing returns.) 

If a corporation, thus, makes a 
certain profit on 50 percent of capacity, 
its rate of profit on 60 percent of 
capacity will be considerably higher 
and will increase in greater proportion 
as the production moves up to its 
marginal peak-of return in relation to 
costs. Here is the answer to the “mys- 
tery” of why profits have been able to 
rise so considerably while wages of 
workers remain level or even fall 
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Look’ In Industrial Relations 


By Daniel Bell 


somewhat. A small increase in produc- 
tion with a small increase in wages 
brings more than a proportional in- 
crease in profits. 

In the long-run the tendency in the 
American economy is for a fall in the 
break-even points with the introduc- 
tion of newer technological devices. 
Another basic fact about the American 
economy is that prices of basic com- 
rather 
than pegged by supply and demand, 
Thus, monopolistic enterprises are en- 


modities are “administered” 


ubled to cut back production to where 
the profit margin is highest. Usually 
Falling 
break-even points mean a wider span 
between the fixed cost point and the 


this is under maximum output 


point of greatest marginal return, and 
therefore higher proportionate profits, 
despite cut-back production. 

If these conditions hold, labor unions 
would have to begin revising some of 
their collective bargaining concepts and 
begin to argue about the share of 
profits above break-even points. A 
number of labor economists and en- 
gineers, particularly William Gomberg 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 


paid out in wages and salaries. With 
half these profits they could have in- 
creased the wages and salaries of all 
their employees by 18.2 percent. After 
paying 40 percent corporate income 
taxes on the remainder, Weinberg con- 
tinucs, they would have had profits at 
the rate of »8,500,000,000 a year, which 
is more than double the average of 
$4,100,000,000 for 1936 to 1939, the years 
regarded as normal, for excess profits 
lax purposes, 


* * * 


Profits as Percent of Sales 


HE major propaganda campaign of 
American business is to convince the 
public that high volume of profits 
doesn’t mean much because the profits 
are low when seen in proportion to 
sales. The NAM advertisements claim 
that American business as a whole 
averages only 4 cents of each dollar 
sales as profits. The meat-packing in- 
dustry argues that its profit margin on 
sales is only 2 cents on the dollar, 
while the milk companies argue that it 
is often only a fraction of a cent. 

There are two phony angles to this 
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Workers’ Union, Everett Kassalow of 
the United Rubber Workers (CIO) and 
Solomon Barkin of the Textile Workers 
(CIO), have given attention to the 
problem. It is one which will come 
to the fore in the next few years, 
particularly when deflation hits the 
economy. 
+ we o 


The Ratio of Wages to Profits 


Ons measure which business econo- 
mists by-pass when times are good and 
labor economists by-pass when times 
are bad is the ratio of wages to profits 
in the total earnings of the firm. Ac- 
cording to figures assembled by Nathan 
Weinberg, the able research director 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO), 
corporate wages and salaries for 1947 
(and this includes the sc‘aries of execu- 
tives of the largest corporations) came 
to $77,500,000,000. Corporate profits be- 
fore taxes came to $28,200,000,000. (The 
figures were based on reports for the 
first half of the year but computed as 
on an annual basis. The actual figures 
for the second half, now released, are 
so close to the first half that these 
projections are accurate.) These figures 
show that the corporations made 36.4 
cents in profits for every dollar they 


argument. In milk, for example, it is 
often quite true that the profits in re- 
lation to sales is quite low, but that 
is due to the fact that milk companies 
often make their biggest profits on by- 
products, on butter, cheese and espe- 
cially ice cream. 

The most important objection to this 
propaganda argument is that no econ- 
omist or businessman reckons the real 
value of a business on profits per 
margin of sales. Economists use two 
other measures, that of profits as per- 
cent of added value and profits as 
percent of net worth. For the business- 
man what counts is the latter, profits 
as a percent of net worth, i.e. the 
return on the money invested in the 
enterprise. 


” y - 


Profits as Percent of 
Added Value and of Net Worth 


Ir we take the Armour Meat Co. as 
an example: on $1,184,000,000 sales in 
1946, profits were $30,000,000, or 
2.6 percent. However, 85 cents of each 
dollar went for raw materials, money 
to the farmer, the railroad, the auc- 
tioneers, etc. Armour added only 15 
cents value in terms of its own process- 
ing, such as slaughtering, dressing, 













packing, etc. If the 2.6 cents on ea 
dollar of profit is computed as a pe. 
centage of profits in terms of the actu, 
value Armour added (i.e., 2.6 of jj 
cents), then its profits are really }7 
percent of added value; 17 percen 
profit is the measure of its social labor 
not 2.6 percent. 

A business, however, does not co». 
pute its profit by a percentage of the 
social labor it has added to a produ 
Nor does a business compute its capita 
value by profit margins on sales 
business figures its value in terms ¢ 
the percentage of profit of its actu 
investments. In fact, so does ever 
person, for example, whv buys govern 
ment bonds or puts money in a saving 
bank. Your interest is the return a 
the money you have invested as capita, 

The net worth of Armour—its capita 
in‘terms of investment in machinery, 
stockyards, plant, etce.—is $192,000,00), 
On this net investment, its profits wer 
$30,000,000, or 15.7 percent of net worth 
If you put money in a savings bank 
at two percent interest, it would take 
fifty years for your money to double 
itself (if the interest is not computed), 
If Armour were to make 15.7 perceni 
return of net worth each year, its in 
vestment would be doubled or paid fer 
in littke more than six year: 

The CIO Economic Outlook in is 
December, 1947, issue has done an ex 








cellent job in analyzing a number 
the large corporations in terms of th 
last three methods outlined of com 
puting profits. 

The CIO data, gathered largely | 
Donald Montgomery and George Gur 
sey, make these comparisons on th 
following firms (the data are based q 





reports for the first three 


( 1947 


General Electric 
Profits on Sales: 4.8 percent. 
Profits on Value Added: 21.6 perce 
Profits on Net Worth: 32.7 percent. 
General Motors 
Profits on Sales: 14.5 percent 
Profits on Value Added: 44.4 perceti 
Profits on Net Worth: 36.4 percent 
U. S. Steel 
Profits on Sales: 12.3 percent 
Profits on Value Added: 20.1 perceti 
Profits on Net Worth: 17.2 percent 
General Foods 
Profits on Sales: 9.7 percent. 
Profits on Value Added: 17.5 percet 
Profits on Net Worth: 27.9 percent. 


” « . 


Profits as Hidden in 
Accounting Procedures 


UITE often when profit figures #4 
released, they do not reflect the who 
picture because of understatements 9 
padding costs and reserves, Two mel) 
ods are now in general use, each 
which, in social terms, is a contradi 
tion of the other. 

Many corporations have set as 
large sums as a reserve against i 
ventory losses. This is based on © 
assumption that a sudden fall of pri“ 
will reduce the value of the materé 
held in stock and classed as inventoy 
and that reserves should hedge agail 
this fall in prices. 

Contrarywise, many firms are ™ 
setting aside sums for depreciall 
based on current replacement © 
rather than original costs. The assul 
here is that the present general p™ 
level will stick and that old account 
system of depreciation have to be! 
vised. Every firm normally sets 2 
sums of money to amortize old ™ 
chinery and provide for its repla 
ment. Normally the depreciation 
figured on the original costs. The P 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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O NE of the great tragedies in an age of mass tragedy is the enormous cloud 
of brutalization that settles not only on the agents of horror, a fact which goes 
without explicit statement, but on civilized observers as well. There is a pro- 
tective immunization which non-torturers and innocents, in the sense of the 
non-guilty, must develop in order to continue functioning. When one witnesses 
in global terms, brutality, assassination, massacre, in numbers beyond count, 


a. 


one tends to shut one’s eyes to what actually is transpiring. Because of this 
mass defensive mechanism, the Nazis were able to successfully commit com- 
prehensive horrors without the full realization of their deeds being grasped 


by the civilized world. 


NHI 


The Soviet industries of mass torture and murder 
have enjoyed similar protective coverings. 


In order to state once again—and 


this should be made continuously public until the day these atrocities are 
stopped—just what the Soviet minions have perpetrated in their offenses 
against humanity, we are printing this portion of a list that runs to literally 


MTT 


millions of names, of the more recent arrests and trials of opponents of the 
Soviets in Europe. There is a specially futile quality about printing lists of 


this sort because of the fact that at best they are the merest whisper of what 
1ctually has happened. This list of arrests and trials, until November, 1947, 


= is fragamentary—even the names of many well-known victims are omitted. 


Many more names have been added to this list since November—and in future 


never be available. 


issues we shall compile some of the better-known of them. The full list may 


- 





January 14, 1947, by a Warsaw 
military court.—Count Ksawory 
Grocholski and two others — death. 
Charge: Serving as liaison officers 
between an underground movement 
ind a foreign ambassador. (British 
Ambassador mentioned in court.) 

July.—M. Galaj, Social Democrat 
leader, and six members of the il- 
legal organization “W. I. N.”—five 
to 10 years.. Charge: Acting on in- 
structions of a secre right-wing 
Socialist organization. 


TOUUOLLN NENA 


August 6, by a Warsaw military 
court—M. Augustynski, editor of 
Polish Peasant Party’s organ — 15 
years. Father Leon Pawlina, direc- 
tor of Catholic organization Caritas 

10 years; Sgt. Maciejec, of the 
Polish Security Police death, 
Sending military informa- 
tion abroad and receiving money 





Charge 





= from a certain foreign Power. 

E September 10, by a Cracow mili- 
tary court. — University professors, 
leaders of “W. I, N.,” and Peasant 
Party leaders—eight death sentences 
ands eight 
ment. Charges: Espionage and secret 
plotting against the “people’s de- 
mocracy of Poland 


sentences of imprison- 


UULVOLIUATEOOD PONE EDA 


TULLE 


October 2, after trial in camera.— 
Professor Tarnowski, Lecturer in 
EnPlish Literature at Cracow Uni- 
versity —10 years. Charge: Spying 
for England, anti-Soviet attitude, 


and “attempting to turn back the 


will of history.” Father Grudzienskt 
—six years. Charge: Spying for 
England. 

Pending.—M. Puzak, former So- 
cialist deputy and party 
und about 25 other Socialist leaders, 
arrested in June for subversive ac- 
tivity and propaganda and contact 
with secret organization abroad, in- 
cluding Polish Socialists in London, 
HUNGARY 

January and February.—One hun- 
ired and fifty political arrests, in- 
cluding 13 members of Parliament, 
principally of the Smallholders 
Party. 

April 16, by the Budapest people’s 


PTET 





secretary, 
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HROUGH his envoy, Valerian 
Zorin, Stalin threatened the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia 
by the Red Army if Benes had dared 
to reject the demands of the Com- 
munists, according to the Manches- 
ter Guardian of March 11, 
Outwardly the chief demand that 
the Stalin agents made was for the 
broadening of the scope of nation- 
alization to include every enterprise 
with more than 50 employees. Their 
resistance to this demand had 
brought the “right-wing” parties in- 
creasing support among the people. 
The membership of the non-Com- 
munist parties had grown. They 
pressed for new elections. Sentiment 
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court.—M. George Donath, former 
member of Parliament—death. Gen- 
eral Louis Veres and General An- 
dras—death, commuted to 15 and 12 
years hard labor respectively. Ten 
others: Life imprisonment to one 
year: Charge: Conspiracy to over- 
throw the democratic State. 
August 29, by a Budapest people’s 
court—M. André Misteth, Small- 
hoder, and former Minister of Re- 
construction—three and a half years 
hard labor. Charge: Conspiracy to 
overthrow the democratic regime. 
Forty-three others accused—sen- 
tences of nine years to three months 
imprisonment. Some acquittals. 
August.—Ernest Peter and 21 


Pattern of Russian ‘Liberation’ 


others accused—10 to one years im- 
prisonment; 39 lesser sentences. 
Charges: Attempting to revive the 
anti-State ‘Hungarian community.” 

Oct. 22, by the Budapest People’s 
Court.—24 accused—sentences rang- 
ing from four years to one year. 
Charge: Conspiracy. 

Pending.—M. Bela Kovacs, former 
secretary-general of the Small- 
holders Party, arrested by the Rus- 
sians in February, fate unknown. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

July 15, 1946, by the Supreme 
Military Tribunal of Yugoslavia.— 
General Mihailovitch and _ nine 
others—death, Several heavy sen- 
tences of imprisonment on other 
members of the Government in 
exile. Charges: Following a Fascist 
policy, collaborating with the in- 
vader, and acting under instructions 
of British and Ameriéan officers. 

October 11, by the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of Croatia—Mgr. Stepinac, 
toman Catholic Archbishop of Za- 
greb and Primate of Yugoslavia— 
16 years imprisonment with hard 
labor. Charge: Crimes against the 
State. 

January 6, 1947, by the Supreme 
Court of Serbia.——M. Milos Trifun- 
ovitch, formerly Prime Minister of 
the Yugoslav Government in Lon- 
don—eight years; M,. Stefanovitch, 
a former journalist and employe of 
the United States Embassy in Bel- 
grade, and two others—death: three 
other sentences of seven to eight 
years imprisonment. Charge: Dis- 
closing State and military secrets 
to the United States Embassy. 

August 12, by the Supreme Court 
at Ljubljana—-M. Nagoda—death; 
Professor Boris Furlan, former Min- 
ister of Education in the Yugoslav 





THE SOVIET TRIBUNAL 
The Charge: Decency—The Penalty: Death 


favorable to participation in the 
benefits of the Marshall Plan was 
also growing. “On February 16, a 
day before the first fatal Cabinet 
meeting, one influential Minister... 
expressed the view that it would 
take the Communists at least an- 
other eight to ten months to gain 
control,” the Manchester Guardian 
reported, “This view was generally 
shared in non-Communist quarters.” 

The crisis came on February 17 
over control of the police. The Com- 
munist Minister of the Interior, 
Nosek, had been asked why anti- 
Communist officials had been trans- 
ferred from Prague. “Nosek (whose 
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The Czechoslovakian Story 


life was saved twice by the British) 
dismissed these transfers as routine 
measures and, in turn, went on to 
charge the right-wing parties with 
collaboration with Britain and 
America and with General Anders,” 
the Manchester Guardian explains. 
The Cabinet meeting was adjourned 
until February 20. 

“Communist headquarters imme- 
diately sent out secret instructions 
to all its members to prepare for 
the taking over of factories and to 
get ready for a general strike on 
February 21. The instructions in- 


Government in London and M. 
Sire—death (commuted to 20 years 
imprisonment); 12 others accused, 
principally Slovenes—sentences of 
imprisonment. Charge: Giving in- 
formation on the political, military 
and economic situation to diplomats 
of foreign powers, including the 
British Consul at Ljubljana. 

October 2, by the People’s Tri- 
bunal of Pisano, in Istria.—Megr. 
Jacob Ukmar, Pontifical delegate, 
Don Stefan Cek, parish priest and 
eight peasants sentences of six 
years to one month. Charge: Prov- 
ocation, when another priest was 
murdered at a confirmation service, 
(Two men charged with the murder 
got five and three months imprison- 
ment respectively.) 

October 2, by the Supreme Court 
at Belgrade.—Dr. Jovanovitch, 
leader of the Serbian Peasant Party 
—nine years; M. Franco Gazi, 
former Government official — five 
years. Charges: Organizing a peas- 
ant bloc on the orders of the former 
British Press attache in Belgrade 
and a British journalist, 
BULGARIA 

February, 1946.—M. Pastuhov, So- 
cialist leader—five years imprison- 
ment. Charge: Criticizing in an 
article a speech by M. Dimitrov, the 
Communist leader. 

February, 1947.—Mlle. Lulchev, 
daughter of the Social Democrat 
leader, and others—three to six 
months. Charge: Circulation of a 
false copy of a speech by Mr. 
Byrnes 

June 14, by the Sofia district 
court.—M. Peter Koyev, Agrarian 
Party deputy——12% years’ im- 
prisonment. Charge: Supporting a 
military Fascist conspiratorial or- 
ganization 
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August 16, by the Sofia district 
court.—M. Nicola Petkov, leader of 
the Opposition Agrarian Party— 
death. Charge: Supporting a sub- 
versive military organization known 
as the Military League, through 
which he planned to seize power by 
force, M. Dimiter Tsetkov, organ- 
izing secretary of the Agrarian 
Union, and three Army officers— 
sentences of five to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment. Charge: Playing a part 
in forming the league. 

August 28, by the regional court 
of Plovdiv.—Three members of the 
Agrarian Party—life imprisonment. 
Charge: Espionage. Three other de- 
fendants—sentences of five to 15 
years’ imprisonment. Charge: Espi- 
onage involving contact with Greek 
monarchists. 

September 28.—M. Tomcho Taney, 
former Opposition deputy, and two 
others arrested. Charge: Supplying 
information to a certain foreign 
Power. 

October 21.—General Stanchev, 
Commander of the Second Army, 





and liberator of Sofia, after 16 3 
months in prison—life imprison- 3 
ment. Thirty-eight other officers— s 
sentences ranging from 15 years to 2 
one year. Charges: Organization of 3 
“Military Union” to overthrow the 2 
State. 2 

a 
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cluded an assurance that the Com- 
munists had the full support of 
Russia.” ; 

“Concrete evidence of this assur- 
ance was provided by the arrival . 
of Zorin, the Russian Deputy For- 
eign Minister... ‘to supervise the 
unloading of Russian grain.’” He 
and Gottwald went to see Benes on 
the political situation and it was 
then that Zorin advised Benes to 
meet Gottwald’s demands, so as to 
avoid disturbances which would 
bring about invasion by the Red 
Army. 





The Balance of Power Concept 





ecurity 
and 


European Liberation 


The author is the former editor of the British Nineleenth Century and 


By Frederick Voigt 


After; at 


present he is in Greece observing political conditions at first hand. 


—~ RNEST BEVIN said in the House 
I of Commons, on January 22, that 
“the old-fashioned conception of 


fine balance of power as an aid should 
be discarded if possible.” It is not 
possible 

The maintenance of the balance of 
power is a condition of England's sur- 
vival, not only as a great power but 
ws a power of any sort 


When Bevin said that “no one nation 


should dominate Europe” and that “if 


uwny one power pursued a policy of 
irying to dominate Europe by what- 
ever mean direct x indirect it 
would inevitably lead again to another 
world wal he aid no more than 
Pitt, Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston 
Salisbury, Disraeli Gladstone and 
others would have said in his place 
Whether England has a_ Socialist, 
Liberal Conservative ol Coalition 


Government, she rust maintain the 
balance of power. She cannot do so 
wlone. She must have allies, now as 
always. And it is a inatter of relative 
indifference whether these allies have 
governments of the right, left, or cen- 
ter, as long as they can be relied upon 
to oppose whatever power tries to 
dominate Europe. 

Today the Union of Soviet Socialist 
tepublics is trying to dominate Europe. 
‘Khe alliance between Socialist England 
and capitalist America against Russia 
is not a betrayal of principle. It is a 
necessity. To talk of a “Socialist” for- 
eign policy is to talk nonsense. There 
ean be a Socialist or a Conservative 
domestic policy, but there can only be 
w» British foreign policy. Home policy 
poverns the internal economy of the 
ship. Foreign policy is the navigation 
Foreign policy keeps the ship afloat— 
if it sinks, all are drowned, Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Socialists (and the 
rats with them) 

It is not a matter of doctrine, it is 
« matter of life and death to Eng- 
land that no one power dominate the 
European mainland, because whatever 
power is master of the mainland is 
master of England. By herself she is 
not, and never was, strong enough to 
oppose an armed coalition of conti- 
nental powers led by a great power. 
She is, and always has been, under 
the absolute compulsion to promote 
friendly coalitions to counterbalance 
any possible hostile coalition. This, and 
nothing else, is the balance of power 
concept, Bevin, while shrinking from 
the phrase, has accepted the reality 


* . . 


Britain und America 
Interdependent 


E nciann’s major European wars 
have been wars for one purpose only— 
security. If England has to fight a 
third World War, it will be for se- 
And she 
will not, because she cannot (as in the 


curity and for nothing else 


past) fight it alone, but as a member 
of a coalition 

We English are told today that we 
are dependent*on America and are, 
therefore, no longer a great power. Of 
course we are dependent on America. 
We, were dependent on America in the 
First and Second World Wars. We were 


dependent on Russia in both those 





wars. We were dependent on Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, and other powers in 
wars. But 


whom we depend also depend on us. 


the Napoleonic those on 

If England were not a European, a 
Mediterranean, and a Middle Eastern 
power, the United States would not be 
a European, a Mediterranean, and 
Middle Eastern power either. England 
is stronger because of her dependence 
on the United States, just as the United 
States is stronger because of her stra- 
tegic dependence on England. 

England has never peen strong in 
the sense that Germany was strong in 
1914 and in 1939, or as Russia was 
in 1914 and is 
United States is today, because she is 


again today, or as the 


a small, exposed island, because she 
has a small but dense population, be- 
cause she cannot feed herself, because 


her overseas communications, upon 
which she depends for survival, are 
extremely long and extremely vulner- 
abe. She is more vulnerable than any 
major power that ever existed. Russia 
fell in 1917 to rise again. Germany 
fell in 1918 to rise again in 1939 and 
to fall again in 1945. It is as certain 
us anything can be in human affairs 
that Germany will rise once more. If 





NOT FOOLING ANYBODY 
Fitzpatrick in 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Russia were to fall again, she too 
would rise again. If the United States 
were to fall, she too would rise again. 
3ut if England falls, who never fell 
before, she will never rise again, for, 
in that event, Russia or Germany—or 
Russia and Germany will be master 
of Europe. And if Russia is the master 
in Europe, she will become the master 
power in Assia, for if she has security 
in the West, she can operate with the 
whole of her might in the East. 


. * * 


Presence of American, 
British Troops Vital 


Bevin has made it quite plain that 
western and southern Europe are to be 
consolidated and to be defended. He 
gave a clear warning that a full inva- 
sion of Greece would start a European 
war. The British troops are to remain 
in Greece. British headquarters have 
been moved gam Athens to Salonica, 





which would be the principal objec- 
tive of a northern invading force. It 
will, perhaps, be said that as these 
Brii sh troops number only 5,000, they 
cannot possibly arrest a full invasion. 
But the fact that they are engaged will 
mean that the world will be at war. 

If I understand Walter Lippmann 
rightly, he holds that British and 
American troops should be withdrawn 
from Europe if Russian troops are also 
withdrawn. Russia will not withdraw 
her troops from Europe. There is no 
reason why sh_ should—these troops 
better off in Europe than 
they would be in Russia; they are no 


are much 


great expense to her because they live 
on the land. (In time, no doubt, they 
armed and equipped by the 
industries of the vassal states.) The 


will be 


3ritish and American troops in Europe, 
on the other hand, are an expense in- 
deed. England and the United States 
economize by keeping as few occupa- 
tion troops as possible Russia econo- 
mizes by keeping as many troops as 
possible in Europe. 

Economics apart, Russia wil] in no 
circumstance withdraw her troops from 
Europe until there is an equivalent 
force of vassal armies to replace them. 
There are no Russian troops in Yugo- 
slavia today. Nevertheless, Yugoslavia 
is the most formidable of Russia’s 
vassal states, the most dependent upon 
her, and the most subservient to her. 
The Yugoslav army could invade 
Greece and advance on Salonica. Why 
has it not done so? Because the pres- 
ence of 5,000 British troops would 
convert a Balkan war into a world 
war, 

The Yugoslav army could take Trieste 
in a few hours. It could occupy Vienna, 

Even if the Russian troops were to 
withdraw from Europe, Russian cadres, 
least Russian-trained cadres, 
would remain in the Polish, Czech, and 
other vassal armies. A coalition of 
such armies could occupy Berlin and 
advance on the Rhine. But the presence 
of small British and American forces 
in Trieste, in Austria, and in western 
Germany transforms every prospective 
local war into a prospective world 
war. That is the reason why Russia is 
not master of Europe yet. 

If Russia is master of Europe, she 
will remain master—and become mas- 
ter of much more. 

If the United States were to be de- 
prived of English bases (England her- 
self is the most important base), of 
the approaches to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, they would be unable to dis- 
lodge the master power in Europe. It 
would then be too late to make war— 
unless the United States is prepared to 
destroy Paris, Rome, Prague, and per- 
haps even London. Even if that were 
done, the US could not be sure of vic- 
tory. To withdraw British and Amer- 
iccan troops from Europe is simply to 
lose the Third World War in advance. 


* 7 * 
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Ideology First With Russians 


EVIN spoke of the future Europe 
as a united Europe. But Europe can 
be neither united nor secure if a third 
of it remains under Russian domina- 
















WAITING TO PICK UP THE 
PIECES 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispat 


tion and serves as an operational! base 
and an arsenal for the Russian con- 
quest of all Europe. 

Europe cannot be united by con- 
merce, as Walter Lippmann and others 
seem to imagine, who hold that trade 
comes before ideology. The Russians 
hold that ideology comes first. Russia 
has an interest in trade between East 
and West because she is preparing for 
war and wants her vassals to prosper 
so that when war comes their econ- 
omies will be able to stand the strain, 
tussia’s economy is closed, it is a war 
economy, and open only for the time 
being and in so far as trade increases 
her own war-potential and that of her 
vassals. She will allow her vassals to 
trade with the West as long as they 
ure still being integrated in the Rus- 
sian war economy and as long as they 
can, by trade with the West, augment 
the Russian potential. The western 
powers want trade for its own sake 
and for the sake of peace — Russia 
wants trade for war and only for wat. 

So little does she esteem trade by 
comparison with ideology that she is, 
at the moment, waging economic wat 
against Greece, France and Italy. She 
will do all in her power to prevent 
the industrial recovery of the Ruhr 
although she will, thereby, lose trade 
with the West. 

What matters is not what we think 
Russia's interests are, but what Stalin 
believes them to be. And what the 
Russians believe them to be, we know 
or ought to know, for it is stated 
plainly and abundantly in the speeches 
addresses and writings of Lenin and 
Stalin. It is revealed as plainly and # 
abundantly in Russia’s actions. She 
believes that a universal Communist 
dictatorship, that is to say, the world 
dictatorship of the Politbureau, is 
the interest, not only of the Soviel 
Union but of all mankind, Let us 4 
least give the present masters of Russé 
credit for their convictions, Even 
day the western world fails to under 
stand Russian Bolshevism and Soviel 
policy. Westerners —and especial! 
sophisticated western Europeans- 
assume that the present masters ¢ 
Russia are eager to betray everything 
they have fought for all their lives. 

It is probable that the foreign polit 
of the United States and the suppo 
that policy has received from Greé 
Britain have, so far, averted the Thim 
World War. If the consolidi tion 4 
western and southern Europe maké 
progress—and if Greek independent 
is preserved—it is probable that thet 
will be no general war for severd 
But the western powers ha 
only parried, they have not remove 
the double menace of a Russian @ 
German-Russian conquest of Europe 
and of much more. 

That double menace will not 
been removed until all of central 
eastern Europe has been liberated 
until a united Germany has been ® 
tegrated in a Europe of free and close! 
associated countries. Without the libe" 
ation of central and eastern Eure? 
there can be no security for west 
Europe, no solution of the Russian # 
German problems, 
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| On Combating Racism | 


The Real Bostonians 


By Mary K. Fitzgerald 





—— 


ie | 


@ There are few questions more important in the current American scene 


than those of race relations and civil rights. 


A sound democratic state must 


be based on full respect for the dignity of the human individual. Any nation 
that disregards the integral rights of even a small number of its citizens 


carries within it seeds of discord and disruption. 


In the United States there 


are sizable groups that are deprived of their civil rights—or are persecuted 
because of race, religion, and for other unjust causes. American Negroes are 
the largest group. Jews, Catholics, Mexicans, Japanese and others are frequent 
victims of discrimination. The New Leader believes that the problem of race 
relations and civil rights has become a problem of the utmost urgency. In 
order to probe the various aspects of this subject, we have invited a number 
of eminent specialists to deal with different phases of the problem. Last week 
we printed an article by Professor Gerald Capers on the “Liberal Southerner’s 


Point of View.” 
racial intolerance in Massachusetts. 


This week, Mary Fitzgerald discusses the campaign to combat 
In coming issues, we shall print other 


articles by Lillian Smith, author of ‘Strange Fruit’; Milton D. Stewart, writer 


and lecturer, and others. 


Mary K. Fitzgerald is a Bostonian “by accident of birth” and has lived 


in that city ever since. 


At present, she is secretary of the Frances Sweeney 


Committee, a Boston affiliate of the Friends of Democracy. Miss Fitzgerald has 
been active in the legislative fight for a Massachusetts Fair Employment 
Practice Law, and has written numerous articles and spoken widely on the 


subject. 


In addition, she is secretary of the Massachusett’s Citizens Committee 


on Civil Rights (in support of the President's Committee on Civil Rights), and 
vice-chairman of the Boston Chapter of the Americans for Democratic Action. 
Miss Fitzgerald's earlier training was in the newspaper field. 


a 





v 
ANY of my friends who travel 
M all over the United States tell 
me that when they answer 
“Boston” to the inevitable question 


“Where are you from?” they count on 
getting a rather stock reaction. The 
reaction is usually a mixture of chilly 
tolerance and amused contempt. 
During the early years of the war 
Boston first acquired in the eyes of the 
nation her then deserved reputation as 
a hot-bed of active anti-Semitism. 
Paradoxically, the blast of national 
publicity responsible for Boston’s bad 
reputation was the instrument which 
prodded officialdom into recognizing 
anti-Semitic hoodlumism as a menace 
stemming from deeper disorders. Many 
experts have maintained that the 
Christian Frontism developed by the 
followers of Charles E. Coughlin was 
a large factor in the anti-Semitic dis- 
orders of the city. Whatever may be 
the case, Boston was one of the cities 
where Coughlin reached a large audi- 
ence, a tiny segment of which even to 
this day remains actively loyal to him. 


The most effective single expose of 
Boston’s anti-Semitism was done in 
October, 1943, by Arnold Beichman, 
who was then working for the news- 
paper PM. The local press rubbed its 
eyes at this outlander who came into 
their city and scooped up very news- 
worthy and embarrassing facts about 
anti-Semitic beating going on under 
their very noses. The city’s spokesmen 
bellowed defensively — but whatever 
they and the public may have thought 
of Arnold Beichman and the few 
Bostonians, like the late Frances U. 
Sweeney, who helped arm him with 
the facts, things began to happen di- 
rectly because of the PM expose. 

Governor (now Senator) Saltonstall 
ordered state police to investigate and 
check the charges in Beichman’s ar- 
ticles. The reporter’s accuracy is at- 
tested to by the Governor’s appoint- 
ment shortly thereafter of distinguished 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergy 
and laymen to serve on his Committee 
for Racial and Religious Understanding 
and to advise him in “dealing with the 
causes of any infringement of personal 
or religious liberty.” 


7 * * 


Tue Governor’s Committee for Ra- 
cial and Religious Understanding was 
not a superficial attempt to use edu- 
cational means to fight racism. With 
its headquarters in the Massachusetts 


Department of Education, it became a 
focal point where teachers, organiza- 
tions and individuals all over the city 
and state could get materials on inter- 
group understanding. It sponsored and 
distributed the Scrapbook for Teachers 
that gathered into one booklet some 
of the more effective inspirational 
writing on good-will, designed espe- 
cially for class-room use. It cooperated 
with the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews in se- 
lecting a group of teachers each sum- 
mer to attend the Boston University 
Institute of Intercultural Education. 


occurred in the same area of the city 
that had experienced the shameful 
beatings of 1943. Specially trained 
police officers were sent to the area 
to help local police round up a number 
of suspects. In cases where indentifi- 
cation by the victims could be made 
and established, court action and sen- 
tences resulted. 


The Governor’s Committee made an- 
other important civic contribution that 
was purely a by-product. The com- 
mittee showed numerous isolated pro- 
gressive organizations working on in- 
terracial problems thac it is possible 
for men of differing backgrounds and 
religions to get together on a specific 
issue and accomplish some part of 
their aims. In other words, Catholics 
need not be afraid to sit down and 
work out ways of improving commu- 
nity life with Protestants, Protestants 
with Jews, Jews with Catholics. 


* * 


Iy spite of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee’s magnificent record, it remained 
apparent to relations workers 
that a legislative arm was necessary 
to uproot economic discrimination 
creed oi color. That 
State Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. When the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Boston, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
leading Rabbis, the League of Women 
Voters, the American Legion and a 
score of other groups carried their 
support for FEPC to the State House, 
the sheer weight of their combined 
respectability and integrity won pass- 
age for the bill in 1946. 
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Although the Governor’s Committee 
had no police powers, its anti-racist 
education program did reach the po- 
liceman on the beat. Perhaps the com- 
mittee’s most striking contribution to 
better race relations in the city and 
state was a police course on minority 
groups, outlining how the policeman 
should handle tensions arising from 
racial antagonisms. 

The fruit of the police course was 
gathered in Boston last May when dis- 
turbances of an anti-Semitic nature 


By 1947, a year after the Commission 
started, even the more conservative 
personalities in the community — the 
head of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the legislative agent for 
Associated Industries—had commended 
its handling of the FEPC law. Indeed, 
most of FEPC’s success belongs to its 
administrators. Two of the present 
commissioners were members ot the 
Governor’s Committee for #acia! and 
Religious Understanding. One of the 
staff workers for FEPC is the Boston 


patrolman selected to teach his fellow 
police officers the course on minority 
problems. Just a few short 
months ago the activities and personnel 
of the Committee were 
turned into an integral wing of FEPC, 
In Massachusetts the theory of FEPC 
is that its works parallel to education. 

There has been a steady decline of 
1943 an 
estimated 60 reported cases of physical 


group 


Governor’s 


racial disturbances here. In 


violence came to the attention of 
authorities. From June, 1946, to June, 
1947, there were 31 cases of anti- 
Semitic violence reported to authori- 
From July, 1947, to December, 
1947, incidents of violence against Jews 
numbered six. But it is more signifi- 
cant to point out that when Gerald 
L. K. Smith, professional propagandist 
against minorities, came to Boston in 
May, 1947, to organize a “Christian 
Nationalist Crusade,” there were, by 
actual count, about 40 persons in the 
800,000 who were interested 
enough to attend his public meeting. 
Ot that 40, a good percentage came 
they were curious or were 
observers for fighting 


ties. 


city of 


because 
organizations 
Smith’s doctrines. 

During his May visit, just prior to 
his meeting, Smith, desperate for pub- 
licity, had called a press conference. 
Most of the papers sent reporters to 
Smith’s swank hotel suite. But not a 
line of favorable news landed in the 
papers as a result of the conference. * 
Instead, the reporters asked Smith 
embarrassing questions about his anti- 
Negroism, anti-Semitism and unsavory 
political connections. 

Boston’s papers and people would 
have ignored Smith when he came to 
the city again in June, except that 
page one coverage was guaranteed to 
him by Communists, who excited po- 
litically innocent organizations to run 
wild on picket lines and shout them- 
hoarse inside the Old South 
Meeting House, where Smith’s “rally” 
of Christian Nationalists took place. 
Again, only 50 persons out of 700 at 
the rally were evident supporters of 
Smith; the rest had “packed’ the 
hall. But the anti-Smith noisemakers 
handed publicity and martyrdom to 
their avowed enemy. 


selves 


- * « 


Onrcanizep anti-Semitism in Boston 
is certainly at a lo. ebb when a 
Gerald Smith can only find 50 sup-"" 
porters, and when the old-line Chris- 
tian Fronters and the followers of 
Howard Rand’s “Ango-Saxon Federa- 


tion” do not find very many more 
active participants for their move- 
ments. 


The spirit of “togetherness” that has 
been built up in Boston and its sur- 
rounding area through the Governor’s 
Committee and the FEPC, plus the 
dozens of private interracial organi- 
zations fighting discrimination, is an 
impressive head start on all the prob- 
lems that remain to be tackled in 
protecting the civil rights of minority 
groups. 

The Massachusetts Citizen’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, to support the 
Presidént’s Committee report on civil 
rights, is now being formed and is 
a further indication that all the racial, 
civic and religious groups are still 
united against discrimination. 
fore, my friends who travel all over 
the country can laugh of. the stock 
reaction they get from pepole when 
they own up to a Boston address. The 
real Bostonians are looking ahead to 
still better days and are not even re- 
motely concerned with anyone's family 
tree. 
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REVALUATION. By F. R. I 
EVALUATION yi t f se t 
epar itel cor I t 

English liter: tradition fr t 
bowu was first pul I rn t 
mn of the n ! FE 

sue hich the tq r t 
h produced, it not rea iring t t 

have had to walt , ' to t t 

first American edition. But neithe i 
it particular! irprisi N Yor! 
Door tall have been { ed ith 
copies of H jurin ill §=these 
yeal while it | been impossible to 
buy a copy f Scrutmmy, the literary 
quarterly of hich F. R. Leavi chief 
editor, and which. since tl lemise of 
The Criterion in Janua! 1939 annot 
b» said to have had a serious rival in 
the field 

Recently there have been indication 
that the brillant wor hich has been 
done during the past fifteen years ot 
move by Mr. Leavis as the leading force 
in hat Is sor mes called over here 

| Cambridge School of Criticism 
is due for 1 ecognitio 1 America 
But the re nition is not t of iffi 
ciel ree to bh pre t ino 
explicable review by Prof Stauffer 
of Princeton in the Ne Yo I 
I f wv St T ‘ 
lo Ul pre if 1 1 i 
i itely applied n t itio 
he expre t | 
apt ent M I 
which calls f 
vi h eV I i in 
opposite vic 

Prof y taull bel t M 
Leavis ha ) ft principle upon 
which to base hi criticl At any 
rate, he cannot find then fined in 
Leavi Wo! ble be Lie that M1 
Li 1 not a philosophical riti 
But having denied principl to 
Leavis’s criticisn he then yncede 
that Leavis uses with considerable skill 
“hi onceptions of wit and ral i- 
turity” as “tests for poetry.” From thi 
on must conclude either that moral 
maturity doe not constitute a prin 
ciple” in Professor Stauffe1 world, of 
more probably, that he cannot accept 
it until it is formulated, anatomized 
and charted. TI is a common attitude 
and accounts for ood deal of the op- 
position which lirected against the 
school of criticism Mr. Leavis represents 


In in earlier book that deserves repub- 
here For Cont u Mr 
that “judgment is not a 


matter of abstractions; 


lication over ty 
Leavis wrote 


it involves par- 


ticular immediate acts of choice, and 
these do not advance the business of 
judgment in any serious sense unless 


there has been a real and appropriate 
Without 
a free and delicate receptivity to fresh 
the al 
no judging but merely 
negation kind of 
persisted no matter 
righteous design, produces’ in the end 
nullity: the ‘criterion, however 
validated by experience, 
impotent abstractions, the 
represents become empty husks.” While 
Leavis believes that a “living 
sibility cannot be content to be merely 
individual and free,” and that it 
neither “possible or desirable to go on 
‘experiencing’ as if there had been 
nothing before,” the essential literary 
critical judgment is something that 
must logically precede the partisan 


response to the thing offered 


experience, whatever criterion 
leged, there is 
And this 


in 


negation, 
with what 
once 
fades into 


values it 


sen- 
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1ys on English literature from the seven- 
Although the essays are capable of standing 

toward a complete reappral al of the 
vypoint of the contemporary sensibility. The 
elve years ago, and inasmuch as it remains 


‘lish literary criticism having 


permanent 


idgment that would apply the values 
iy, Marxi tradition, or Chris- 
tianity fron ithout. This is not to 
pretend that the literary critical judg- 
ent “ 10t involve itself at an early 

e in a moral judgment. The two 
cannot be separate except for the old- 
fashioned esthete, and Leavis’s essay 
on Shelley may be taken as an excel- 


lent example of the interlocking tissues 


the moral and esthetic judgments. 
There may be those who affirm, in our 
ige of manifestoes, that a moral judg- 
ment is impossible without identifica- 
tion paper from a religion, sect, or 
party, yet these people would indite the 


initial act of judgment by which one in 


the beginning “joined up.” Leavis’s 
book 1 concrete demonstration of the 
priority of the literary critical judg- 
ment in tin It says in effect: if the 
ti mind ittempiing in artistic 
‘ luation, is to have full scope of in- 
j if it to move nsitively among 
ternative ud ent nterin with- 
it prejudice into the full life yf the 
) of nmi 1 better abstain from 
unin ul ith an t ol prin- 
pl tl than lich flow 
spontaneously and naturally from the 
life of the language tally apprehended 
thin a particular tradition. It realizes 
how easily any other “principles” can 
become, in criticism, not instruments 


f discovery but deadening sanctions. 


If the priority of the literary critical 
judgment as Leavis understands it had 
been more generally insisted upon, we 
vould have been spared, to take two 
ready instances the imbecility of 
Marxist, and the prevailing feebleness 
of Catholic criticism. Professor Stauf- 
fer betrays his own position when he 


expresses surprise at the mixed group 


of poets (Donne, Marvell, Pope, Words- 


worth, and Keats) whom Leavis ad- 
vances as most significant to our time. 
What could the “philosophical critic” 
find in common here? Professor Stauf- 
fer forgets that Mr. Leavis is not a 
‘philosophical critic” but a literary 
critic 

3ut he has still another objection. 
Mr. Leavis lacks a critical language, 


which may be another way of restating 
the first objection. A habit has grown 
up in English and American criticism 
of developing a technical jargon, as if 
literary criticism were a branch of 
chemistry, engineering, or anthropology. 
There is an obvious temptation here to 
the critic’s sensibility of as 
much strain as possible, and put it on 
a vocabulary that perhaps exhibits a 
deceptive strength. It is part of Leavis’s 
distinction as a critic that he is able to 
use his native language with a precise 
naturalness and a flexible exactitude 
that makes it unnecessary for him to 
pose as a clinician. 

in order to clear up the points of dis- 
agreement with Leavis that Professor 
Stauffer states (and I am sure they will 
be repeated wherever the reviewer of 
Revaluation is dissentient) , perhaps one 
ought to look at the professor’s own 
book, The Nature of Poetry, and at- 
tempt to discover what he means by 
“principles” and “critical language.” 
He bases his analysis of poetry there on 
what he calls “the Seven Laws of 
Poetry.” This sounds promising, and 


relieve 


The Cambridge Scho 


Reviewed by MARIUS BEWLEY 


nnot feeling 


help 
e whole chorus is on the stage. 


one ¢ disappointed 


when tl 


We learn then that poetry is: 1) Exact, 


2) Intense, 3) Significant, 4) Concrete, 
5 Complex, 6) Rhythmical, and 
7) Formal. I am not sure whether 
these are “principles” or “critical lan- 
guage but perhaps that may pass. 
There is nothing offensive about these 
over-domesticated concepts in them- 
selves, but [ do not think anyone could 
get very far. into a poem if he relied 
heavily on this apparatus, even though 
Professor Stauffer admits that “poetry 
is fluid,” and that “no one law of poetry 


reveals all its secrets.” Mr. Leavis’s 


brilliant analysis of the organization of 


such a poem as Keats’ “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” is an illuminating revelation of 


an internal structure in that poem one 
had hardly suspected, and no doubt, 
Professor Stauffer’s “Laws” are implicit 
in what he says — as, indeed, 
be difficult for them not to be. But had 
Mr. Le relied on. such tight formu- 
lations they could only have impeded 


it would 


AVIS 


the free play of his critical intelligence. 
As “Laws” they aren’t much more than 


second-hand toys left scattered across 
the floor of the critical nursery. Profes- 
sor Staufler is explicit about not want- 


sl 
V 
Pope’s “hortatory grandeur’ 
son’s “declamatory deliberat , 
ti 
Of the five essays devoted to p; | 
ticular poets in Revaluation perhs» 
the two on Shelley and Milton are qd 
useful at present. However, ice T . si 
Eliot redressed the balance of po é 
among traditional literary reputatio, n 
in his recent lecture at the Frig 
Museum, there has been a tendency 1) 
overlook the fact that he did ss 
thereby invalidate some excellent ori. P 
ical observations that he had passed 9 0 
Milton’s poetry some years earlier, Pe. A 
haps the moment is inappropriate for h 
the republication of an article which 
subjects Milton’s poetry to rigoroy ; 
examination. It might also be rs c 





marked that on the basis of the Shelley § 









essay Leavis is sometimes considered r 

an enemy of the Romantics. But { 

would be difficult to find any critic who 

has done finer justice to Wordsworth ' 

and Keats, and even Byron has no righi J 

to complain. ’ 
As a companion volume to New Beg. \ 

ings in English Poetry, which is much r 

better known in this country, and which 

still remains the best book on modern 


poetry available, Revaluation should 





ing to clamp “poetry in too tight a prove to be of very considerable value 
cage,” but the kind of inflexibility of and influence. 

esponse which such an insistence on (Marius Bewley has written fs 
“Laws” is likely to induce is demon- “View” : 2 
strated by his professed inability to fol- ew’; an article of his on Ine 
low Mr. Leavis’s distinctions between Rosenberg will appear in an early issw 
the igniloquence” of Milton and of “Commentary.”) 

The Trials of § : 
e riais OF service 
Reviewed by ALAN D. HAAS 

DAVID LILIENTHAL. By Willson thal’s new job as chairman of tle 
Whitman. New York: Henry Holt & Atomic Energy Commission would 
Co. 245 pages. $3.00. be permissable, I think, to write some 


Wun David Lilienthal undertook 


the chairmanship of TVA and with it 
the responsibility for bringing cheap 
electricity to Shoals county in the 


Tennessee valley, recognized for over 


a hundred tremendous 


years aS ‘ 

power soured must 
been but dimly aware of the magni- 
tude of the opposition. 
Lilienthal would have 
ferred to remain in Wisconsin 
he had built up a minor reputation 
for his work there with the state pub- 
lic service commission. That the TVA 
was at all successful despite the im- 
mediate hostility of Senator McKellar 
who was unable to induce the Author- 
ity to accept his political patronage, 
the long court battles with Wendell 
Wilkie (in his hey-day as a corpora- 
tion lawyer) and powerful Common- 
wealth and Southern, the charges of 
dishonesty brought by co-chairman 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, later proven to 
be ‘not well founded’, is a tribute to 
the genius of Lilienthal as a public 
servant, and the essential soundness 
of the venture into the hitherto un- 
trespassed spheres of the private utility 
companies. It is odd to learn that 
previous to the project the valley was 
one of the darkest spots on the con- 
tinent. Unhappily for Miss Whitman 
few new disclosures are evident in 
the retelling of the news-squeezed 
facts. The details of the fourteen year 
struggle between public enterprise and 
private monopoly read too much like 
yesterday’s news clippings served up 
in easy-to-scan capsule form. 

Of more consequence today is Lilien- 


natural have 
Any sane man, 


as was, pre- 


where 


what 
ment 


dramatically 


which 


about 
mankind 
tempts to control its environment. 


an 
in 





herou 


Whitman’s treatment, however, fail 
to catch the import of a civilizati 
at the crossroads. The man’s oW 


speeches, frequently quoted at some 


length in an effort (the dust jacket 
tells us) to present a kind of mental 
biography, do succeed in hitting hom 
more forcibly. 

The credo, delivered extemporane 


ously in response to a McKellar jil# 
during the Senate hearings on 
mation, quite rightfully is there, ai 
it remains inspiring despite lacklustre 
reporting by the authorities. 

Public awareness of the problem § 
to Lilienthal half the battle and 
sense of our common destiny is tt 
other half. “People,” he has said, “al? 
the most important fact about atom 
energy. What goes on in peopl’ 
minds and in their hearts is even mot 
important in determining the fatefil 
future than what goes on in atom 
energy laboratories and vast produ 
tion centers.” This is the inspiration 


onfire 


quality which he transmits to 
subordinates, the trust he _ inspift 
in disbelieving Tennessee vali 
farmers, the confidence that caus 


Albert Einstein to say in a radio brow 
cast that failure to confirm Lilientl 
would have “grave consequences ™ 
international politics.” It is to be ™ 
gretted that this public confidence * 
the only facet of the personality of 
man which emerges from the pages # 
Miss Whitman’s little book. 

(Alan Haas has worked as * 
searcher for "Newsweek.”) 
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IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES. By 
Chicago Press. 190 pages. $2.75. 


Richard M. 


Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 


Weaver. The University of 


L'THOUGH the world is surely in a parlous state, we are not likely to go down 
to ruin from sheer lack of advice. If tracts can save us, we have ‘them, and 
Ideas Have Consequences has an engaging title and a smooth manner that 

suggest something far removed from the verbal romps of a Philip Wylie. 


"his book presents the thesis that our philosophical disintegration began with 
Wiliam of Occam’s victory over the Thomists in the fourteenth century; Occam, 


by shifting the emphasi. of logic from 
categories and universals to particu- 
lars and experience, started us on the 
downward path toward our ideological 
status quo—which the schoolboy in the 
anecdote described as “Lati:. for the 
mess we're in.” 

This unfortunate trend has been re- 
sponsible for our distrust of meta- 
physics and of distinctions among men, 
our obsession with details in science 
and egotism in art (Beethoven and 
Monet steered us toward decadence), 
the self-delusive mechanisms of press, 
cinema, and radio, and our over-ab- 
sorption in the process of communi- 
cation. In the course of his argument, 
the author makes facile dichotomies 
between senses and intellect, man and 
nature, center and periphery. The 
words and tendencies that he views 
with distaste include the following: 
scientism, 


provincialism, presentism, 


pragmatism, individualism, material- 





ism, rationalism, statism, and semantics. 
The words and concepts that he wishes 
to reinvest with meaning and force 
include these: categories, unity, hier- 
archy, logos, loyalty, piety, distinction, 
form, sense of style, and, above all, 
“the unsentimental sentiment” or 
transcendent view of the world. 

One need hardly say that thinkers 
of an altogether different cast will 
share a few of Mr. Weaver's aversions 
and affirmations. The reader practiced 
in philosophy will realize that he has 
before him a neo-Thomist tract which 
uses a minimum of Thomist termi- 
nology; he will realize that the dis- 
tinctions made and definitions implied, 
containing as they do most of the 
argument, should be closely scruti- 
nized. Of course, this type of thought 
has its connections with the under- 
graduate programs at St. John’s and at 
Chicago, where the author teaches. 


The interesting aspect of this mode 
of thinking is its almost obsessively 
consistent conservatism, for the author 
seems to have sat down deliberately 
to write a totally conservative book. 
As such it appears as a tour de force, 
no less so than a conceivable total 
radicalism might be. It is only mildly 
surprising, therefore, to find that the 
writer disapproves of the use of alcohol 
and tobacco by women and takes a 
footnote on page 178 to fit this dis- 
approval into his grand scheme. (Mr. 
Weaver is bold!) Nor is it astonishing 
that he speaks of the “restoration of 
values” only, never of their recreation, 
of “having back” our metaphysics, 
never of fashioning a new philosophy. 
Looking backward, he does not seem 
to be aware that his lost tradition is 
only a selection of the traditions of 
Western civilization. Unlike a Toynbee, 
he is himself provincial in his total 
disregard of non-Western civilizations, 
“How can men who disagree about 
what the world is for agree about any 
of the minutiae of daily conduct?” he 
asks, as though dogma were the only 
alternative to drift. 

But the author did surprise me once 
When he writes that the 
“Communists move toward intellectual 


or twice. 


The Problem of Total {Conservatism 


rigor,” I shall grant the noun but not 
the adjective; if both must be taken, 
then the preposition must be replaced 
by its opposite “away from.” He also 
surprised me by the egregious bad- 
ness of the semantics chapter, entitled 
“The Power of the Word.” Apparently 
he has relied too heavily for his con- 
ception of the field on the weaknesses 
of Korzybski. Even more obviously he 
sees all philologists and semanticists 
as Paul Prys and Peeping Toms hover- 
ing sacrilegiously about 
Word. 

By contrast, “The Great Stereopti- 


the divine 


con,” a chapter on press, radio, and 
motion picture, contains much of the 
best writing and best sense. Taking 
evidence that adds up to the conclusion 
that we need a better philosophical 
base, he eloquently interprets it to 
mean that we need his kind of phi- 
losophy and no other. Indeed, a simi- 
lar criticism would summarize the 
entire book. The symptoms described 
are often incontestable; the diseases 
diagnosed are frequently absurd; and 
the cure prescribed, that of retrogres- 
sion at all points and of headlong 
flight to an imaginary thirteenth cen- 
tury, at least to one reader, is down- 
right grotesque. 
(Edward Fiess 
College.) 


teaches at Oberlin 





Another Who Survived 


Reviewed by PETER MEYER 


PRISONERS OF THE NIGHT. By 


Valter M. Besterman and Blair Taylor. 


errill Company. $2.75. 


Andrew Corvin Romanski. 


Translated by 
Indianapolis-New York: The Bobbs- 


R. ROMANSKI, a young Warsaw student, escaped the Nazi invaders and 
M fled to Lwow in 1939, was arrested by the NKVD and sent to the Northern 


Corrective Labor Camps. 
Soviet-Polish agreement in 1941. 


ef a Russian concentration camp. 


Instead of a factual report, he chose 


With his fellow-citizens, he was freed by the 


He belongs to that rather rare species: survivor 


to write a novel about it. Without doubt, 


the novel is to a large extent autobiographical. The milieu is authentic and so are 


any ef the episodic characters. But 


noi 


the main protagonist, a captive 
Polish doctor. Even in memoirs, people 
ofien rather describe how they wish 
to have behaved in an “extreme situ- 
ation” rather than how they behaved in 
reality. 

Romanski’s book contains much of 
such retroactive day-dreaming. It is 
understandable that a former slave 
should dream of how he thrashed the 
camp commander and got away with’ 
it, with the help of a beautiful woman- 
who fell in love with him. 
Only, even in fiction, the story is not 
véry convincing. 

In short, it is not a very good novel. 
No wonder: nobody has yet written a 
g00d novel about a concentration camp. 
So far, the factual reports, written 
without literary aspirations, were 
usually more shocking, more moving, 
more dramatic than the attempts to 
fictionalize the experience. 

And also Romanski is at his best 
where he simply describes episodes 
he has seen or heard. His main pro- 
tagonists are shadowy and speak in 
clichés. But there are many persons 
#mong the prisoners and the guards 
who really live in his pages: the 
Swedish Communist, who came volun- 
tarily to Russia to help the Socialist 
Father'and and who, serving as an 
Intourist guide, committed the in- 
credible crime of taking a foreigner 
to a place where he could see hungry 
children after he had been shown an 
exemplary orphanage; a Hungarian 
Jew, a fervent Socialist, who was sen- 
tenced to three years’ of hard labor 


doctor 


for the illegal crossing of the border 
to Russia, and an additional ten years 
for “Trotskyite propaganda” because 
he tried to explain Kapital to his 
fellow-prisoners; a Russian professional 
criminal, who rules his barrack with 
an iron hand and keeps a former 
Polish senator as his intellectual clown; 
several NKVD officers, violent, cor- 
rupt, and desperate men, driven to 
extreme cruelty by the necessity to 
implement impossible plans and by 
the eternal fear that they might be 
liquidated either for leniency or for 
their corrupt deals. 

But where did we meet all this 
before? All these faces, all the de- 
tails of camp life, from the “educa- 
tional” inscriptions over the camp en- 
trance to the isolation cells and the 
mass graves on the opposite end of the 
camp, are strangely familiar. Buchen- 
wald, Oranienburg, Sachsenhausen.... 
It seems that the NKVD had to change 
very little when it took over these 
“educational” institutions from _ the 
Gestapo. ... 

We did not measure early reports 
about the “Moorsoldaten” of the Third 
Reich by esthetic criteria. Fiction or 
not, everybody understood that they 
were desperate appeals to the con- 
science of the world, desperate cries 
for help. Now 10-15 million human 
beings live and die in conditions com- 
pared to which Uncle Tom’s fate was 
almost idyllic. And many more mil- 
lions will go this way if we do not 
decide to do something about it. 

(Peter Meyer has written for “Poli- 
tics” and other magazines.) 





Without immorality 


Reviewed by BROM WEBER 


RAGE FOR ORDER: 


sity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 


Essays in Criticism. By Austin Warren 


165 pages. Univer- 


from Austin Warren’s essay on Pope, enables us to define the level of his 


“ T O relax one’s critical standards is to be literarily immoral.” This quotation, 


achievement, 


Warren is nowhere 


immoral; he does not condescend; his 
literary walues are uniformly demanding and aristocratic. It is 


undoubtedly no 


compliment these non-critical days, but one cannot help declaring that Warren, 


without hullabaloo, establishes himself 
in these essays as one of the most per- 
ceptive critics in America. Backed up 
by an scholarship, distin- 
guished by a genuine understanding of 
the concrete form and style of poetry 
and fiction, aware of the intentions of 
the writers he considers, Warren has 


enviable 


the knack of presenting us with ex- 
traordinarily clear and _ illuminating 
evaluations which generate continuing 
implications. The essays on Forster, 
Hopkins, James, and Kafka are particu- 
larly brilliant contributions. 

It is no surprise that the nine essays 
in this small book first appeared in such 
quarterly reviews as Southern, Kenyon, 
and Sewanee. Only in their erudite 
readers, as he implies, does Warren 
perceive an audience which will ap- 
preciate his formal - philosophical 
method. This somewhat snobbish ap- 
proach is actually necessitated by the 
nature of his essays. The reader must 
be familiar with language (Latin as 
well as English), religion (table-tapping 
as well as Christianity), literary forms, 
and philosophy—not as an amateur of 
good-will, but as an initiate, preferably 
as a “progressive” professor of the 
humanities. Automatically, therefore, 
few people in America—for there are 
few who have managed this amalgam 
well—will be able to cope adequately 
with his comments. Furthermore, 
Warren does not concern himself with 
what will continue to be known as the 
social background; like other quarter- 
lyites, he has relegated this aspect of 
reality to the fearful 1930’s. Accord- 
ingly, only his probing into modern 
figures comes off as well as it should, 
for here the reader can at least supply 
the omission. When writers such as 
Pope, George Herbert, and Edward 
Taylor are involved, the essays are in- 
conclusive. 

Now this snob-appeal does not seem 





to me to be nefarious. If the profes- 
sorial class, in some fortunate colleges, 
is changing its complexion from tradi- 
tional stupid pedantry to a realization 
of the value of imaginative creation 
all to the good. But trustees and de- 
partment heads, in addition to being 
overwhelmed at the sight of cri- 2s. 
poets, and novelists who are exccllent 
scholars, have exacted a little toll fee. 
In Warren’s case, we find this to be 
a sniping attack against positive: sci-’ 
ence, and an alternate over-concern 
with the “spiritual.” Yes, it is old- 
fashioned to ride to heaven on Darwin’s 
tail. But it’s equally out-of-date tect 
prostrate one’s-self seriously before 
alchemists and necromancers. In talk- 
ing about young Yeats, one might 
decently unleash some of the irony 
always so available for Shelley, Whit- 
man, and Einstein. The “proletarians’ 
in the early Thirties who attacked 
a brilliant novel like Call It Sleep, 
merely because Henry Roth had con- 
cerned himself with a youngster’s 
emotional life, acted in an unsconcion- 
able manner. It is equally retrogressive 
for the quarterlyites to keep inviting 
their students and readers to step back 
into the “unconscious,” the “myth,” the 
“night-life,” the “Absolute,” and lead 
them to believe that a writer has 
shaped a comprehensive view of the 
world because he has struck off a 
metaphor or substituted a snake for 
the phallus. These extremities are all 
disconcerting. Fortunately, Mr. Warren 
is often free of these embarrassments. 
One is justified, therefore, in believing... 
and hoping that a more _ inclusive 
criticism will yet arise on the ground- 
work of provocative, important works 
such as Rage for Order. 

(Brom Weber is the author of the 
just-published biography of “Har’ 
Crane.”) 





Eisenhower 


And the 
ADA Dilemma 


(Continued from Page Three) 


was Carey’s friendly references to the 
new French labor federation, 
Ouvriere, which under the leadership 


Force 


of Leon Jouhaux has broken away 
from the Communist-controlled CGT 
federation. 


Carey reported that he found Kuz- 
netzott strangely “misinformed” about 
the origins and purposes of the Marshall 
Plan. Carey said he placed 
mentary proof before Kuznetzoff that 
the first for American 
nomic relief and rehabilitation for 
rope came from the workers of Amer- 
ica, not from Wall Street. 

Carey also reported that he did not 
change Kuznetzoff's 
Marshall Plan 


Supreme Court Test for T-H Act 


locu- 


eco- 


demands 
Fu- 


mind about the 


Tue first constitutional test of the 


The decision to set the hearing on that 
date was set this week after both the 
Department of Justice and the CIO 
asked for a speedy ruling. At the same 
time it was agreed that the Supreme 
Court would simultaneously hear an 
AFL test on two State laws to outlaw 
closed shops. 

The Taft-Hartley Act last year made 
it a crime for labor organization to 
spend any money in connection with 
a Federal election, or with a caucus, 
convention or primary to pick candi- 
dates for a Federal election 

A few weeks after the law was 
passed, CIO President Philip Murray 
wrote an editorial in the CIO News 
urging Maryland voters to send Judge 
Edward A. Garmatz to Congress. The 
CIO News sent 100 copies to Baltimore 
where they were used by the CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee. 


CIO were indicted. Both faced fines, 
and Murray was liable to a year in 
jail, until two weeks ago Federal Judge 
Ben Moore, sitting in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Washington, threw out 
the charges. Judge Moore said this 
part of the Taft-Hartley Act was 
against the Constitution, being an un- 
lawful abridgment of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. It was the 
first time any court had struck down 
any part of the act. 

Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman 
at once appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The hearing late in April makes it al- 
most sure that there will be a ruling in 
time for the national campaigns this 
summer and fall. 

There are now about 20 states that 
have laws against the closed shop. 
Arizona put a closed shop ban into its 
constitution in 1946, and North Carolina 
passed a law against closed shops last 


year. Both were upheld by the State 
courts, when the AFL attacked them 
there. 


The Supreme Court yesterday agreed 
to hear the AFL arguments that the 
state laws violate civil rights such as 
freedom of contract, The Constitution 
does not allow States to impair the 
obligations of contracts, although Con- 
gress—which banned closed shops in 





An Editorial— % 
No Aid to Frang 


F. OR the House of Representatives 
to add Spain to the list of nations 
eligible to share in the European 
Recovery Program at this time is, 
serious error which will delight the 
Kremlin and embarrass the US State 
Department, as well as the British 


Foreign Office. 


Communism’s main argument js 
that the USA as a reactionary jn. 
perialist power allied to every other 
reactionary regime, and that the 
Marshall Plan is a war scheme tp 
win bases for an attack upon the 
USSR. Why should the United Statp; 
Congress give an appearance of w. 
lidity to this demagogy? Extending 
our help to Franco would be a blow 
to our claim that the purpose of the 
ERP is not only to save starving 
people but to protect democracy. 


If Congress deliberately sought ty 
organize every bit of marginal oppp. 
sition to ERP, inclusion of Spgin 
would do it, as Herbert L. Matthey; 
cables from London. It would win 
votes for the Italian Communists, 
The Senate should kill this propog! 
























Taft-Hartley Act will open in the Judge Garmatz won the election, and the Taft-Hartley Act—was left free to 
: : ; ou , promptly. | 
Supreme Court on Monday, April 26 after several months Murray and the do so. 
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discuss the issues involving the Yugo- 
slav Five Year plan. It was decided to 
buy in Italy great quantities of indus- 
trial materiel for Yugoslavia. In 
discussions the main point centered on 
was how to sabotage the Marshall Plan 
A Yugoslav trade delegation recently 


the 


visited Milano to try to get 100,000 
yards of underground cables, telephone 
cables and a great number of trans- 
formers. 

Tito’s news agency Tanjug has an 
office in Trieste. It distributes the 
TASS and other Communist news. The 
general headquarters of UDBA (OZ- 


NA) at Via Ruggero Manna 29 
The chief of the secret police is Edo 
Ago,” a _prewai 
Communist, and a colonel of the Part- 
isan army. His home is the Park Hotel 
in Susak on the prewar Italo-Yugoslav 
frontie He regularly 


are 
Ambrozic, called 


Trieste 


visits 


12 





British politicians who put all Yugo- 
slavs in the same basket with Tito and 
the Soviet totalitarians. Many refugees 
from Titoslavia are considered to be 
Tito’s agents infiltrating Trieste. A 
few may be spies, but the policy of 
the West should be to win the Yugo- 
slav refugees as allies in the fight 
against totalitarianism 


Onz of the most prominent of Slo- 
venian democrats, a member of the 
Anti-Communist Democratic Slovenian 
Committee, writes me about the situa- 
tion in Trieste in the following terms: 


> . . 


“1) Trieste is not an Italian nor a 
Yugoslav city. It belongs to its Dan- 
ubian hinterland, Thus it has to be 


the city of all nationalities whose eco- 
nomic interests tie them to Trieste 


“2) The Anglo-Americans 


openly 


Democratic Union publishes a news- 
paper called Demokracija, printed in 
Gorizia, in Italy. Its first editor, Dr. 
Andrea Ursic, was kidnapped by the 
UDBA (OZNA) and sent to Yugoslavia 
where he was hanged. The paper is 
still one of tHe best Yugoslav news- 
papers published in freedom.” 

The solution for Trieste, as the Slo- 
venian anti-Communists envisage it, 
would be: 

“Trieste in one way or another 
should be a base for a democratic of- 
fensive of the West against the Com- 
munist East. Trieste should become a 
democratic center from which the free 
West would constantly strike at the 
Communist reactionaries on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. That would 
encourage the enslaved Yugoslav peo- 
ples. This can be done only of the 
British, Americans, Italians and French 


; 
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‘The Faults of the American 


Press” 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“Decline of ‘Yellow Peril 
LARRY TAJIRI 


“The Great Books Program’ 
RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


A Symposium on Race Relations 


“Radio’s New Look’ 
NORBERT MUHLEN 


“Tito, the Warmonger”’ 
BOGDAN RADITSA 
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Lovely Ballerina 


* c P $ 
Micia Alonso of the Ballet Theatre, which opens its spring season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House April 4th. 








MANY SPECIAL EVENTS 
SCHEDULED FOR GOLDEN | 
JUBILEE SEASON 


Looking forward to what they 
expect to be the greatest season | 
in their history, Jack and Irving | 
Rosenthal, operators of Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J., have | 
announced that 1948 will mark 
the observance of the Golden} 
Jubilee of the famed New Jersey | 
Fun center. 

With the start of the Golden | 
Jubilee season special event after | 
special event will take place al- | 
most every week at Palisades | 
Amusement Park depicting some | 
phase of the great events that 
have taken place in and around 
New York and New Jersey dur- | 
ing the past fifty vears. } 
In keeping with the history 
of the park, the entire park area | 
is being decorated in gold paint | 
and the million or more electric 
light bulbs painted gold for the} 
Golden Jubilee season. 

As has been the custom in past 


at all times and the customary 
free dance sessions will be held 
every night at the Palisades Park | 
Outdoor Casino to some of the 
nations leading name bands and 
these same name bands will be 
on hand twice daily to play at 


the free stage show, featuring the | 


by Stewart 





STARS AID 25th ANNIVER- 
SARY OF CAMP SUSSEX 


The annual dinner-dance of 
Camp Sussex, commemorating the 
th anniversary of the camp, 
was held at the Astor Hotel on 
Sunday evening, March 28. Stars 
of stage and radio entertained. 
Among those who attended were: 
Milton Berle, Billie Banks, Nils 
and Nadyne, Lou Wills Jr., Janie 
Ford, Alan Dale, Stan Fisher and 
Phil Foster. 

In connection with the affair, 
the organization issued its annual 
journal, which is its principal 
source of revenue. Camp Sussex 
isentering its 25th year and oper- 
ates its camp on Glenwood Lake 
at Sussex, N. , where 1,200 
under-nourished and under-privi- 
leged children are its guests dur- 
ing the summer season. No charge 
has ever been made to any boy or 
girl for the three-weeks’ vaca- 
tions supplied by the camp which 
inludes medical examinations, 
transportation and clothing. 


“SAIGON” PARAMOUNT'S 
NEW FILM 


Alan Ladd continues his “fight 


sound the world” in Paramount’s 
Saigon” at the New York Para 
mount Theatre, with Veronica 


Lake again teamed with the two- 
fisted actor. Also featured in the 
latest Ladd venture are Douglas 
Dick, Wally Cassell, Luther Adler, 


Morris Carnovsky and Mikhail 
Rasumny. Ladd, who has previ- 
ously slugged his way out of 
China “Caleutta” and other 


hell-spots of the world, now finds 
himself embroiled in the danger- 
ous operations of a smuggling ring 
in “Saigon.” 

In person the Paramount pre- 
sents the Mills* Brothers, Dean 
Murphy, George and Arlene Cal- 
ston and Buddy Rich and his 
orchestra featuring Janie Stevens. 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS SHOW 

Out of the Past,” which is 
Coupled with Walt Disney’s fea- 
lure-length Technicolor produc- 
ton, “Bambi,” begins its last 
week at the Brooklyn Paramount 
heatre 

ee 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
fernal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ef the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
































Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith 
(by arrangement with S. Hurok), 


Opera House, marking the dance 
company’s return to the Opera 
House after two seasons, for the 
first time under its own manage- 
ment. Thirty-three performances 
will be given, evenings including 
Sundays (except Mondays), with 
matinees Saturdays and Sundays. 
The engagement is to continue 
through Sunday, May 2, 

Ballet Theatre’s company of 60 
is headed by Igor Youskevitch, 
Nora Kaye, Alicia Alonso, Hugh 
Laing, John Kriza, Dimitri Ro- 


Can Tell” 


ani 


dentist. “You Never 
remains a_ pleasant 
the theatre. 

In his early days, Shaw found 
a new recipe for dramaturgy, 
combining three _ ingredients. 
First, he presented ideas. They 
were a bit thinner, it is true, 


sometimes lengthier than 
subject deserved. But the tar- 
gets are the same: marriage, love, 


manoff and Muriel Bentley. An- life itself and its values. The 
tony Tudor is artistic adminis- a dec aa of Gloria, et 
trator, and the symphony orches-| ¥# “xa” or sal ~~ _* HE ec 
tra of 50 is under the direction|€"4 of ou Never Can ie, 
of Max Goberman, with Benj forecasts — the main theme of 
Steinberg as associate conductor.| Man and Superman.” With less 


Tonight's gala opening program wit, but as much humor. 














is: “Theme and Variations.” the Second, Shaw poked fun at the 
new George Balanchine-Tchai- | Conventional, stand-by theatrical 
kowsky-Woodman Thompson devices. And third, even while 
ballet, with Alicia Alonso and 

Igor Youskevitch; “Jardin aux! i ae 
Lilas,’” by Antony Tudor, with| a H L HA R M0 N IC es. 
Nora Kaye, Hugh Laing, Mr. : Lanne Be 
Tudor and Mary Burr; “Tally- Under the Direction of 

Ho,” by Agnes deMille, with | STOKOWSKI 


Norma Vance, Dimitri Romanoff, | 
John Kriza, Lucia Chase, Muriel | 
Bentley; and “Gala Performance,” 
by Mr. Tudor, with Misses Kaye 
and Alonso and Shellie Farrell, 
Messrs. Tudor and Kriza. 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4 
Stravinsky: Concerto for Strings 

Wagner: Prelude and Love-Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde” 
(Steinway | Piano) 











2 SHOWS EVERY SUNDAY — 3:00 and 8:30 P. M. 





54th Street and 6th Avenue - 
Eves. incl. Sunday 8:30. Mats. 


thru Thurs.: 


CI 5-5200 - No Mon. Perf. 
Sat. 2:30 and Sunday at 3. 
$1.20-4.80; Friday and Sat.: $1.20-$6 


ZIEGFELD 


Prices Sun. 

















SHOWPLAE 
OF THE NATION 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL ““cerree™ 


J J “x smash hit... has everything !’"—Mortimer, Mirror 
IRENE DUNNE in GEORGE STEVENS’ Production of 


“I REMEMBER MAMA” 


Barbara Be] Geddes - °*¢** Homolka - P™#? Dorn 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke Edgar Bergen Rudy Vallee 
Produced by HARRIET PARSONS - An RKO Radio Picture 








Phone SPring 7-8°63. New 
Leader Theatrice’ Derart- 
Ment, 7 Fast 15h &*., 13. ¥. C. 


_— 


“ail 


“SILVER LINING’—Joyous holiday revue ... produced 
by Leonidoff, settings by Bruno Maine .. . Corps de Ballet, 
Rockettes, Choral Ensemble. Music Hall Symphony 





Orchestra directed by Alexander Smallens. 
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years the parking area of Pali-| Mady Christians and Edward G.| 
sades Park will be free of charge | Robinson in a scene from “All 


Chaney.| which gives opportunity for staid | 


‘tury, before he had dropped his | Shaw later develops into a sharp 
first name, Shaw wrote the group | minded man of the lower classes 


in | form 





than his later developments, the | direction frequently sets striking 
wit not yet full-bodied the talk|tableaux upon the scene. 
the | 


| 


| 





laughing at them, he used them. | 


along. We watch the young girl | 
outrageously flirting with the old 


At Criterion | 








Irving Rosenthal who with his 
brother Jack operate Palisades 
Amusement Park, N,J. have 

~~ | announced that this 1948 sea- 
son marks the Golden Jubilee 
observance of the famed New 
| Jersey play center, opposite the 
New York side of the 125th 
Street Ferry. Starting with the 
opening of Palisades Park this 
| season special event after spec- 





The good old hokum carries us 


man, the old friend of the family. 


"gegen yr Pace pote cel pa ac: ae oe | jal event will be held depicting 
bas hae e-tegdaee Mle : the 50-year history of the park 
door amphitheater, cause thy begin at once, after | which was first opened to the 
an eighteen years’ separation public in the Spring of 1898. 

The girl spurns the boy because 
EARLY SHAVIAN he’s made love to others before | —--———— —— ~~ -—-—-- 
“YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” By and then he learns she’s used Stock as her brother Philip. Leo 
George Bernard Shaw. Directed the ‘ same phrases _to = |G. Carroll is suavely subservient 
ps aes Ashmore. Sets and)|swains. There's a masquerade as the waiter. Tom Helmore cap- 


j} tures the combination of earnest- 


Presented by the Theatre-Guild solicitor and awesome Queen’s | ee ano oak aiceniial ails 
BALLET THEATRE OPENS in association with Alfred|Counsellor to glare at one an th it os ‘gg are t ot yi - 
ITS SEASON AT THE OPERA Fischer. At the Martin Beck other over long false noses. Fi tg cts ( Recia, 

Theatre, nally, there’s the wise waiter, th: a ee ae SiMe fee ere: 
HOUSE SUNDAY, APRIL 4 Around the turn of the cen-j|trobule-smoother. His character | | Faith Brook is a bit harsh in her 


petulant moments, too strident to 
grow charmingly weak; but she 


will present Ballet Theatre in a|f seven “plays, pleasant and | the chauffeur in “Man and Super- i Se Aen of Shaw’s predatory 

four-week spring season, opening | U"pleasant.” Best known of Kage man,” the member of the “unde- | gan si 

tonight (Sunday, April 4th) at today, perhaps, is “Candida”; but | serving poor” in “Pygmalion.” The play is not important, to- 

8:30 p.m., at the Metropolitan; #2™ong the “pleasant” ones is the | Thus “You Never Can Tell” ,|4ay. But, as Counsellor Bohun 
2 story of how love comes to a | adds to its own comedy the pleas |remarks: “There will be no diffi- 


ure of watching later Shavian | culty about the important ques- 
in embryo. Its actual stir | tions. There never is. It is the 


is, indeed, more dramatic than |tifles that will wreck you at the 

in most of his later plays, wherein | harbor mouth.”—The trifles are 

the rouse is more strictly mental. | St! delightful, in “You Never 
The present production is on }Can Tell.” 7.8. 


a high level of artistry. Costumes 
and settings are superb, and the 


ing “SITTING PRETTY” IN 
e 
movements and the disposition | FOURTH WEEK AT THE ROXY 


of the players are pleasant to! ‘The delightful 20th Cen- 
watch. f 


new 


tury-Fox film comedy, “Sitting 

Most pleasant to look upon is} Pretty” starring Robert Young, 
Patricia Kirkland, who as young|Maureen O’Hara and Clifton 
| Dolly romps madly through the} Webb, is now in its fourth week 


|evening, well supported by Nigel ' at the Roxy Theatre. 


its Another Great Paramount Z-for-1 Show 


ALAN VERONICA 


LADD-LAKE 
. SAIGON... 


Douglas Dick - Wally Cassell - Luther Adler 
Morris Carnovsky » Mikhail Rasumny 


A Paramount Picture 





tn Person 
THE MILLS BROTHERS 
_ “DEAN MURPHY 


ous THE COLSTONS 
And As An Extra Added Attraction 


And His 
ORCH. 


BUDDY RIC 


featunng Steve Condos - Janie Stevens 


FPA RAM OGN I 0.0 











“VM BELVEDERE, THE BABY-SITTER... And I Hate Babies!” 
Robert Young - Maureen O’Hara - Clifton Webb 


"SITTING PRETTY" 


with RICHARD HAYDN LOUISE ALLBRITTON 


20th Century-Fox - Dir. by Walter Lang - Produced by Samuel G. Enge) 
* ON STAGE! * IN PERSON! ® 
Art Mooney and His Orch., featuring The Galli Sisters 


Special! Betty Bruce - Salici Puppets R Y 


Extra! Al Bernie 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 





Weekday Prices: CHILDREN under 12 
50c, incl Tax - Doors Open 10:30 A M 
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In his recent review of the Kinsey 
Report, Norbert Muhlen seems to 
ignore the fact that “good is good, 
even if no one does it, and evil is 
evil, even though everyone does it.” 
He appears to think of this Report as 
a Gallup-Poll sort of pattern according 
to which we should adjust the law of 
the land. It is a fallacy into which a 
statistician can easily roll; but it over- 
looks some basic facts of ethics and 


jurisprudence. 


If Dr. Muhlen will grant that man is 
a moral being, i. e. that he has freedom 
of action and choice, it follows that 
laws concerning those free actions are 


not merely declarative (such as the 


LETTERS| 
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The Kinsey Report 


From Richard Ginder 


Associate Editor of Our Sunday Visitor . 


laws of physics, chemistry, biology, 
etc.); they are imperative. They aren’t 
simply descriptive of our conduct; 
they tell us what we ought to do. 

And our American culture is a syn- 
thesis of Greco-Roman, Judaic, and 
Christian elements, all of which rec- 
ognize a universal law imposed by the 
Creator on His creatures and existing 
independently of the degree to which 
it is observed. Judaism and Christianity 
contributed the concept of Original 
Sin which marred our primitive in- 
tegrity and made us unable to keep 
that law without the intervention of 
God’s special help. 

Hence Dr. Muhlen’s “average man” 
is not an “arbitrary, antiquated myth.” 


violated a higher law. It is the sort of 
thing felt the morning after by one 
who had been with a crowd the night 
before on a lynching bee. And. on 
the other hand, one can get a sense of 
satisfaction from realizing that one is 
singular in one’s conduct — in sticking 
to the Natural Law against the crowd 
and against statistics. 

As far as I can see, the Kinsey Re- 
port only adds statistical proof to the 
universality of Original Sin. We know 
what we ought to be. We’re not what 
we ought to be. And we know we're 
not what we ought to be. But that 
doesn’t justify building a fool’s para- 
dise by trying to tamper with the eter- 
nal standards of right and wrong. 


He is the man who knows intuitively 
that it’s wrong to kick his mother, to 
have sex relations with his sister, to 
maim his neighbor, etc, Decency may 
be ancient, but it’s neither arbitrary 
nor mythical. 


Dr. Muhlen ascribes the guilt-feeling 
to a belief in the individual that he 
belongs to a minority in the com- 
munity. A legitimate inference from 
this would be that with a wider pub- 
lication of the Kinsey Report, the 
guilt-feeling in America regarding 
extra-marital sex activities will to a 
large extent disappear. But isn’t that 
over-simplifying things a bit? 


Guilt is a sense of shame over having 
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Latin American Women 


From JOHN J. LAWLER, M.M. 


rn experience prompts me 
I Latin An.erican Women and the 


ruary 21 issue of The New Leader 


For the past five years and six months 
ith the Quechua Indians who form approximately 90 percent 
valley. 


lived in close contact wv 


of the population of the Cochabamba 
respondent Alba’s article, but many 
of the statements are incorrect and 
most of hi upposition ire mi 

leading. Though the Indian women 


have a certain influence in the family 
life, the Quechuas and Ayamaras ar¢ 
far from being subject to the matri 
archal ystem of village life a Mi 


Alba's article would indicate It 1 


true that illegitmitacy has a high per 
centage among the Indians, but in the 
majority of cases, the father of the 
illegitimate child is one of their own 
and not a “non-Indian” as the article 
Stal 


Mr Alba write that in unwed 
Indian mother has “the right to receive 
for each child one boliviano a day.” 
This is 


Cochabamba area 


something unheard of in the 
but even if it were 
true, the mother’s income would be 
small indeed, as the present unoflicial 
exchange is 70 bolivanos for one U. 5 
dollar Eggs sell for two to three 
bolivianos apiece in the Indian market 
a dress made of tocuyo (cheapest 
material available) for a _ two-yeat 
old Indian child would cost 50 to 60 
bolivianos, so that a man who later 
marries an unwed mother could hardly 
“live comfortably and pay taxes with- 
out doing anything at all” even if the 
report in The Neu Leader were true 


Correspondent Alba write ‘few 
mothers have known the joy of being 
a grandmother.” This is not true—and 
is borne out by the writers own 
assertion that “Indian girls are pretty 
and mature at the age of 13 and 14” 
and soon afterwards bear children 
Hence the fact that “Indian women 
rarely surpass the age of 50”, proves 
nothing, since according to Mr. Alba's 
own figures, they could be grand- 
mothers by the time they are 30. 


Later the writer makes the categori- 
cal statement “In the northern regions 
of Bolivia, I have seen Indian settle- 
ments revolting under the leadership 
of women and defending themselves 
successfully against the army. 

The two departments of the Beni and 
the Pando comprise the northern re- 
gions of Bolivia. One will find that 
the army is stationed only in and 
around the chief towns of Cobija, Rib- 
eralta, and Guayarameria, etc. But in 
these towns the people are “Benianos” 
and do not consider themselves as 
Indians. The Indians who do live in 
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to object to Victor Alba 
Man of Reason” as published in the Feb- 


article entitled 


as pastor of Calacala, Bolivia, I have 


A vein of truth runs through cor- 


the Beni and Pando departments are 
to be found in the interior of the 
jungles or in settlements along the 


rivers, and they rarely see a _ soldier 
or any member of the governmental 
avzency 

As for the feminine influence at the 


Latin-American voting polls—recent 
elections in Bolivia failed to stir up 
much interest among the Indian wo- 
men. The majority of them are un- 
lettered, and since they must pass a 
test to show that they can read and 
write and sign their own names, very 
few of them are even eligible to cast a 
vote. Though it is true that they have 
many customs different from those of 
Americans in the northern hemisphere, 
the Latin Americans have a deep re- 
ligious culture and a strong faith. And 
though their “santos” play a big part 
in their lives, they do have a realiza- 
tion of the greater importance that the 
Mass and the Blessed Sacrament hold 
in their Catholic dogma. Were Mr. 
Alba to voice publicly to the Indians 
of Bolivia his sacrilegious allusions to 
the Blessed Virgin, I fear that he wou!'d 
not escape unscathed. 


It would appear to me that The New 
Leader correspondent took a few rare 
examples and used them to make 
sweeping generalities that have re- 
sulted in an altogether false impression 
£ Latin American womanhood. 


Cochabamba, Bolivia. 


“THE LIGHTHOUSE” 


From ROBERT LIEBERMAN 
Business Manager, Local 1365, Retail 
Clerks International Association, 


Or all the reading material that 
comes across my desk, The New 
Leader stands out preeminently as a 
‘MUST.’ Keep up the good work for 
those who still believe in democratic 
processes. The New Leader is the light- 
house beaming the light of facts and 
truth to help guide those who are 
believers in democracy steer clear of 
false propaganda by those who would 
impose totalitarianism on us. It is in- 
deed .most encouraging to read the 
splendid articles in your paper that 
give hope to democrats in this most 
confusing period. We are grateful that 
The New Leader is still with us. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Pastor Niemoeller 


From PETER J. BLAKE 


+ OME time ago the New York Times printed a Reuters dispatch to the effect that 
S Dr. Hans Mayer’s “Society for the Victims of the Nazi Regime” of Frankfurt 
on Main, Germany, has deprived Pastor Martin, Niemogeller of his “Nazi victim” 
status and, thus, of his right to a small additional food ration. The “evidence” of Pase 
tor Niemoeller’s unworthiness was said to have been contained in certain “secret files” 
from the oflice of the late Alfred Rosenberg, who was executed at Nurembere. 
Without going into the question of whether or not a man who spent most of the 
Nazi period in a concentration camp deserves the title of “Nazi victim,” I would lika 
to inform you cf certain facts in Dr. Mayer’s recent past which might throw some 
light on his reasons for wishing to discredit an outstanding German anti-Nazi. 
During the past two and a half years, while I served as a Staff 'ntelligence Officer 
at the US Army’s European Headquarters in Frankfurt, I had occasion to go into 
Dr. Mayer’s past, and to talk to him at considerable length. Dr. Mayer spent most 





of the Nazi period in exile in Switzer- : Paes ee ee 
Russian-operated Socialist Unity Party 


land, where he was one of the leaders : : 
in the Western Zones. 


of the “Schutzverband Deutscher Schrift- 
steller” (Protective League of German 
important Communist 
front. Upon his return to the American 
Mayer worked 


Dr. Hans Mayer is a man of great 
intelligence and energy. He realizes that 
his principal enemies are those Gers 
mans who are against all Fascism, re- 


Writers), an 


Zone of Germany, Dr. : ie 
for the American-German News Agency, gardless of whether it is brown, black 
and finally became the political director or red. 
of the US-operated Radio Frankfurt. 
This extraordinary appointment of a 
Communist to a job of this importance 
was made possible by the presence, in 
the US Army’s Information Control 
Division, of many Americans with Com- 


fellow-traveler leanings. 


Pastor Niemoeller has never denied 
his early adherence to Nazi ideas, and 
few Germans have been so penitent in 
confessing their personal feelings of 
guilt for Nazi crimes. He is the author 
of some of the most moving pamphlets 


sunlet . end on the so-called “Collective Guilt Ques 


tion” published in Germany dure 
While Dr. Mayer undoubtedly helped ing the past two years. Pastor Nie- 


to build up the important Radio Frank- moeller would be the last to claim that 
furt, his aggressively and often exclu- his years in concentration camps had 
sively pro-Soviet news commentaries, purged him of his part of that guilt. 
which were broadcast over this Amer- Dr. Mayer’s accusation, therefore, is in 
ican station several times a week, finally questionable taste, coming as it does 
forced the Information Control Division from one who obviously does not object 
to dismiss him early this year. Since to tyranny as such, so long as it is not 
then, Dr. Mayer has been one of the directed against his own party. 
leaders of the movement to set up the New York, 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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NATIONAL 

Syracuse, N. Y.: August Claessens 
speaks over WNDR, Sunday, April 25, 
1:30 p.m. Topic: “What Do We Mean 
py Social Democracy.” Public meeting 
to follow that evening. Hall will be 
announced. .. . New Jersey: State Com- 
mitee meeting, Sunday, April 11, 3:00 
p. m., at the Workmen’s Circle Center, 
Clinton Ave. August Claessens will re- 
port on the “Outlook for 1948.” .. 
Radio: Excellent responses have been 
received from persons in several states 
who listened in on recent broadcasts 
in Philadelphia and Providence... . 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Arrangements are 
being made for the visit of James 
Oneal, member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, for a radio talk here 


; on June Ist and public meeting on June 


ond.... Albany, N. Y., and Vicinity: 
Radio talk here in May. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Grand Bazaar, S.D.F., J.S.V. and 
Women’s Committee, at the Rand 
School. 7 East 15th Street. Goods are 
needed. Contact Morris Waldman, who 
as coordinator of financial drive is in 
charge. Let him know where goods 
can be picked up. Every effort must 
be made to make the bazaar a huge 
success. . August Claessens speaks 
for fhe Group at 150 West 85th Street, 
N.Y.C., Sunday, April 3rd, 8:30 p. m., on 
“Social Democracy vs. Communism.” 
_.. Public meeting Tuesday, May 4, at 
P. S. 164, Schenectady Ave. and Eastern 
Parkway, B’klyn. Prominent speakers. 
Auspices of the Brooklyn S.D.F.... 
Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 
Wm.* Lipson Memorial Meeting, Fri- 
day. April 2nd, 8:30 p. m., at the Old 
Tea Room, Amalgamated Cooperative 
Houses. . . . Upper West Side Branch 
meets Tuesday, April 13, at Mrs. S. 
Turbow’s home, 161 West 75th Street, 
N.Y.C. Speaker to be announced... . 
Midtown Cutters Branch meets Mon- 
day, April 5, at the Capitol Hotel... . 
Claessens East Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, April 5th, 8:30 p. m., at 862 
East Tremont Avenue... . Mid-Bronx 
Branch: August Claessens speaks on 
“The Marshall Plan and a United States 
of Europe,” Saturday, April 10th, 8:30 
p. m., at 108 East 18lst St... . East 
Bronx Branch: Symposium on “Com- 
munist Imperialism,” Saturday, May 
15th, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. . . . Bronx County Sup- 
perette April 17... . City Central Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, April 7th, 
8:30 p.m. .. . Emerich Steinberger died 
last Wednesday. He was active in 
Yorkville during the great 1917 cam- 
paign, an excellent speaker and de- 
voted Socialist. Editor of the Uphol- 
sterers Union magazine in former years, 
Steinberger has been connected with 
the Workmen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Society during the last decade. 
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Brownsville Reunion 
of 
SOCIALISTS AND YPSL ALUMNI 
ot DEBS CENTER 


Saturday Evening 
April 10, 1948 
325 ROCKAWAY AVENUE 
(corner Liberty) 


BUFFET - ENTERTAINMENT 


Call AL GLAZER: Dickens 6-4882 
Donation, single, $1.50- Couple $2.50 | 


ee 


We have just received a list of 


100 SPANISH EXILES 


who need help, sent us 
by the Spanish Labor 
Unions in Exile. 

Are there 100 readers 
who will each adopt a 
name? Here is a simple 
way to help: 

Write for a name and 
address and send food 
directly. Or contribute 
for Care food packages. 














international Solidarity Committee 
303 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 10, N. Y. 





Please send me a name and address 


d shipping instructions. 
Enclosed $ for CARE food 


| 
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| 
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Industrial Relations 


(Continued from Page Six) 
tice of figuring depreciation on current 
costs is on the assumption that the 
inflationary price level will be per- 
manent and all other estimates have to 
be revised upwards. 

One or the other is wrong; they both 
can’t be right. 

The most amthoritative source today 
on all economic data is the Economic 
Reports to Congress prepared by the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors. These reports sum up all the 
available data on employment, prices, 
distribution of income, problems of 
investment, etc. At 35 cents at the 
Government Printing Office, it is the 
best bargain of economic information 
on the market today. 

On profits, the President’s report, 
submitted January 16 to Congress, had 
this to say: 


“Profits during 1947 reached a new 
peak. They also maintamed remark- 
able stability throughout the year, 
despite considerable increases in 
wages and raw material costs. ... 
This stability of profits throughout 
the years indicates that business gen- 
erally reacted to increases in costs 
by increasing prices rather than by 
absorbing them in whole or in part 
by reducing profits. It is also note- 
worthy that high and stable profits 
continued even where there was no 
appreciable expansion in production.” 


To Buy = 


Books and Pamphlets Relating 
to Political Economy and Social 
Movements are always wanted. 


WE ALWAYS PAY 
HIGHEST PRICES 


Leon Kramer 
19 West 8th Street 








POLISH CHILDREN HELD AS HOSTAGES 


“One of the more vicious secret 
tor the 
political activity of M. Mikolajezyk 


police acts in retaliation 


and his associates abroad has been 


the taking into “protective cus- 
tody” of the 8-year old daughter 
of Kazimierz Baginski, former 
Peasant party press chief who fled 
from Poland with his wife at the 
same time that M. Mikolajczyk 
did. The girl was taken from the 
home of friends and placed by the 


secret police in a state school. 


“There seems no other explana- 
tion for this action except that the 
girl is being used by the secret po- 
lice as a_ political hostage for 
her father’s activity in the United 
States. It is known that the police 
acted entirely on their own au- 
thority in the matter, to the em- 
barrassment of certain other Com- 
munist party leaders. That they 
could do so is a reflection of the 
power that the police wield inde- 
pendently of the political chief- 
tains.” : 

















SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1.000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 ce iss tor every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
tULLY COOPERATIVE 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 














New York 11, N. Y. 








THE NEW LEADER, 
7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ to 
help offset your deficit. 


NAME awa Zaediciinibssmsiitians 
ADDRESS 
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227 EAS1 84th STREET 
BRANCHES IN Gas cau aes | NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES | felephone: REgent 4-2432 | 76th YEAR 
Ask for booklet N L -62 
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RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








World's Worst Poet 


pected when | offered memory quotations 

of class-angled “poems” in the happily 
defunct New Masses, 1 have a weakness for bad 
verse. I am also fascinated by eccentrics, espe- 
cially of the lush variety to be found in Cali- 
fornia, where not all nuts grow on trees. 

So when one of my favorite eccentrics is also 
revealed as the author of what, | think, is in- 
disputably the world’s worst poetry | can't 
resist the temptation to share the fun. Many 
years ago, when | was laid up with a sprained 
arm in Moscow, my attention was called to a 
volume, published at the author’s expense, en- 


AS readers of this column may have sus- 


titled: “The Parlor Provocateur or From Salon 
to Soapbox; Letters oj Protest by Kate Crane- 
Gartz.” 

The volume proved even more amusing than 
the title promised. Mrs. Gartz, heir to fabulous 
wealth, had gone in for preaching extreme revo- 
lutionary theories (which she showed little evi- 
dence of understanding) in unsolicited letters 
to a large variety of individuals, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States down. Occasionally 


an irate conservative would write her a return 
letter of thundering rebuke, which would be 
duly included in her collected works. By a for- 
tunate accident | met Mrs. Gartz briefly, told 
her with complete sincerity how much I 
enjoyed her letters (they were incomparable 
specimens of unconscious humor) and asked 


her whether she had published any more vol- 
umes and whether she received many answers. 
With the stately air of a tragedy queen she 


replied: 

“Il have published seven volumes, and I have 
material for two more. I don’t get many an- 
swers; you see, the letters are unanswerable.” 

Recently a friend who shared my taste for 
Kate Crane-Gartz gave me the precious loan of 
a volume, again published at the lady’s own 
expense, of what purport to be poems. If Kate 
Crane-Gartz in prose is fascinating, in poetry 
she is irresistible, as the following lines to the 
persecuted “Earl Browder may suggest: 

“Last night I dreamed of Earl Browder 
And woke up yelling—louder gqnd louder 
Because there was nothing | could plan 
That could free this innocent man.” 

A list of Kate Crane-Gartz’s published works 
includes Dear Mr. President, described as “Let- 
ters to Four Presidents.” There is no indication 

«that any of the four took time out to make it 
a two-way correspondence. If Kate Crane-Gartz 
hasn't been hailed as poet laureate of America 
in The Daily Worker or The New Masses, she 
should have been, on the strength both of her 
“idcas” and of her inimitable literary style. 

‘ ' 


Author Takes Bow 


C irizen I. Zvavitch, one of the literary 
hatchet men of the Soviet weekly, New Times, 
probably does not suspect how much pleasure 
he gave me by his abusive attack in the Jan- 
uary Ist issue of that publication, an attack 
echoed on the Soviet radio. In the elegant and 
dulcet controversial style so familiar to readers 
of the Soviet press he called me a “gangster of 
the pen,” a professional libeller, an “experi- 
enced master of slander,” a “reviver of the old 
lie about the Comintern and the adder of a new 
lie about alleged Soviet intervention in the civil 
war in Spain.” And all this furore on account 
of a strictly factual article about Soviet history 
which | contributed to the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. It would be interesting and amusing to 
see what new billingsgate Zvavitch would feel 
impelled to utter if he could get hold of some 
of my more polemical articles in the New 
Leader. 

Abuse from such a source is a comforting 
vindication of one’s integrity and objectivity. 
My only complaint about Citizen Zvavitch’s 
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outburst is that he bracketed me with Walter 
Duranty, who contributed a complementary ar- 
ticle to the Encyclopedia. True, his language 
about Duranty, who has been debating with 
H. R. Knickerbocker as a defender of Soviet 
policy, was considerably less violent than his 
comments on my article. 

Unfortunately Soviet abuse is squirted so 
widely and indiscriminately that it is not quite 
such a mark of honor and distinction as one 
would like it to be. Few writers and lecturers 
have worked harder and more consistently to 
present the Soviet Union to America as a trust- 
worthy ally and to uphold Stalin’s treaty-break- 
ing annexations of ethnically non-Russian terri- 
tory than the veteran British specialist on Rus- 
sian affairs, Sir Bernard Pares. And what is 


his reward? A fifth-rate Soviet poet 
playwright, Nikolai Pogodin, in The Lit 
Gazette jeers at him as an “eighty-year 
White Guard counter-revolutionary and spy 
Sir Bernard’s offense? He spoke a mild we 
on behalf of Ernest J. Simmons, who had begs 
most ungratefully attacked in the same publi 
cation after doing everything to promote § 
favorable view of the Soviet Union in tf 
course on Soviet civilization which he direetgg 
at Cornell. ‘y 
An acquaintance suggested that there mig 
have been Machiavellian purpose in the attagk 
on Simmons, which followed his visit to R 
as a representative of the Council of Amerie 
Learned Societies. The denunciation would 
vide him with a defense in the event of criticigg) 
for pro-Soviet bias. ts 
But 1 think the explanation of these og 
slaughts on individuals like Duranty, Pares an 
Simmons is simpler and less subtle. It is of 
vious from recent developments in the fields of 
literature, science and music that Soviet offie 
antipathy toward western cultural influence; 
approaching paranoid proportions. The ¢ 
safe technique for the Soviet publicist is 
emulate the octopus, or squid, and discolor the 
waters with inky venom whenever there, ig 
occasion to mention an American or British 
scholar or writer, no matter how hard the latte 
may have tried to prove himself a friend of the 
Soviet Union. 













































An Editeriel— 


Congress and 


7 HETHER the future holds peace or war, 
W the United States will be strengthened 
by the adoption of the Charter worked 
out by the UN Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment which has concluded its sessions at 
Havana. This document represents an agree- 
ment reached by delegations representing 53 
nations. Though it would be stretching the 
meaning of words to say that all of these are 
democratic nations, they are, at least, nations 
which are on our side of this sadly divided 
world. For four months their representatives 
carefully considered the rival interests and 
conflicting proposals emanating from groups 
of countries which find themselves in different 
economic situations. The final agreements 
reached are a good example of what happens 
when differences are fairly and democratically 
thrashed out. No one got all that he wanted, 
but the results promise advantages to all. 

Dictatorial nations use trade as a weapon. of 
national advantage. Imports and exports are 
the shells and bombs of a trade war which is 
to serve as prologue to military conflict. The 
present sad state of the world results, not 
merely from destruction wrought during actual 
fighting, but also from the restrictions clamped 
on exchange of goods by both Fascist and 
Communist countries during the past twenty 
years. With courage and determination the 
conferees sat down at Havana to undo the 
great harm which has been done, to make a 
strenuous effort to put the world back on the 
road toward free exchange of goods. 

Under the present circumstances this effort 
cannot be completely successful. Russia and 
the countries which she dominates sabotaged 
this peaceful and constructive council. They 
will continue to use trade as a club with which 
to beat others into submission. But the peoples 
of the greater part of the world were repre- 
sented. If the Charter is adopted and is in- 
strumental in bringing about among them 
some part of the good effects forecast, the re- 
sults will be important. Presumably there will 
be a higher degree of prosperity among them 
than among the ironbound nations behind the 
dividing curtain. Increased production result- 
ing from increased trade will, inevitably, exer- 
cise an attractive force on the satellites of the 
Kremlin. If we have—as we all hope—a pro- 
longed period of peace, this influence will be of 
great advantage to the democratic countries. 
If—as many fear—we are plunged into a new 
world war, the sort of economic cooperation 
which the freer ways of exchange will en- 
courage will greatly add to the united strength 
of the nations outside the Russian sphere. As 
a measure of peace or of war, the ITO Charter 
is equally important. 

The new set of regulations for the inter- 


the ITO Charter 








national exchange of goods is to go into effeet 
when it has been ratified by the governments 
and legislatures of 20 nations. But if the United 
States is not among these 20, the whole effort 
will obviously be futile. This country recogs 
nized its responsibility as leader of the demos 
cratic world but did not try to dictate terms 
at Havana. The fact that discussion wag 
free, that two-way concessions were made 
the agricultural nations of Latin America 
to the dollar-hungry countries of Western 
Europe, gives us an effective answer to those 
who continue to scream about our imperialisti 
domination. At Havana the smallest nations 
raised their voices along with the greatest lf} 
is a fact of which we have a right to be proud, 
It is to be hoped that Congressmen will, by 
ratifying the results, express their appreciation 
of this way of doing business. 

If and when the Charter goes into effect, theré 
will be a general and mutual lowering of trad 
barriers. This runs contrary to American iso 
lationist and high-tariff tradition. It means that! 
we shall be taking over the position formerly 
occupied by the British empire. We have thé 
wealth and the power to fill this positiom 
Whether we have the brains and the bread# 
of view—that we shall discover when th 
Charter comes before Congress for approval. 
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